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The Pursuit of True Peace 


THE CORRECTION OF INJUSTICES, OBSERVANCE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND AN END TO SUBVERSION 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered before the American Bar Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, August 24, 1955 


RESIDENT WRIGHT, Mr. Chief Justice, Senator 

Pepper, other distinguished guests, and my friends. 

Before, I begin the expressions of the thoughts I deem 
appropriate to this occasion, I should like to advert briefly to 
a tragic incident of our national life that I know is now upper- 
most in the hearts and minds of all Americans. 

I refer, of course, to the tragic disaster on the eastern coast 
of our country. 

We stand in the shadow of the hall in which was written the 
Constitution of the United States. Implicit in that document is 
the conviction, the belief, the faith, that Americans would per- 
form by voluntary cooperation those deeds which in other 
governments up to that time had to be performed by direction, 
by regimentation, by order of government. 

One of those group problems that they thought would thus 
be solved are those great humanitarian problems that occur 
when one section of our country suffers the kind of catastrophe 
that has just been visited upon sections of our eastern coast. 

Woodrow Wilson said, “the highest form of efficiency is 
the spontaneous cooperation of a free people.” It seems to me 
now we have one of those most unusual opportunities to ex- 
hibit that spontaneous cooperation. 

Frankly, I feel we should not wait for the national Red 
Cross, our agents in such affairs, to appeal to us for help. I 
believe we should seize the opportunity to give to them, to 
force upon them, more than they can use; to make certain that 
disaster is alleviated, that the morale of all those people in 
those destroyed villages or towns will understand that Amer- 
ica’s heart has not foresaken them; that we are proud to help. 

Naturally, I am honored that once again I am invited to 
speak before this great representation of the American Bar 
Association, particularly in this summer of 1955. 

This is the first of a series of meetings celebrating the John 
Marshal! Bicentennial. John Marshall was a soldier in the War 


for Independence, a Congressman, a diplomat of outstanding 
ability, a Secretary of State. 

But his reputation for greatness most firmly rests on his 
service as Chief Justice of the United States. It was in that 
office that he established himself; in character, in wisdom and 
in his clear insight into the requirements of free government, 
as a shining example for all later members of his profession. 

In his day, the truth about the nature of the Union and 
the purposes that joined widely separated states into one Re- 
public, about the Constitution and the application of its prin- 
ciples to the problems of the times—was obscured by the fog 
of sectionalism, selfish interests and narrow loyalties. Through 
a generation, he expounded these matters and formulated de- 
cisions of such clarity and vigor that we now recognize him as 
a foremost leader in developing and maintaining the liberties 
of the people of the United States. 

He made of the Constitution a vital, dynamic, deathless 
charter for free and orderly living in the United States. 

Thus his influence has been felt far beyond the confines of 
the legal fraternity. One result of his work was to create among 
Americans a deep feeling of trust and respect for the Judiciary. 
Rarely indeed has that respect been damaged or that trust be- 
trayed by a member of the Judicial Branch of our three-sided 
Government. 

JUDICIAL INTEGRITY VITAL 


Americans realize that the independence and integrity and 
capacity of the Judiciary are vital to our nation’s continued 
existence. For myself, this realization is understandably with 
me most sharply when it becomes my duty to make a nomina- 
tion to the Federal bench. 

To the officers and members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, I express my grateful acknowledgment of the assistance 
they have rendered, as a public service, in aiding me and my 
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trusted advisers in the review of professional qualifications of 
individuals under consideration for Federal judicial positions. 
You have helped secure judges who, I believe, will serve in 
the tradition of John Marshall. No other kind will be ap- 
pointed. 

Obviously, a rough equality between the two great political 
parties should be maintained on the bench. Thus we help 
assure that the judiciary will realistically appraise and apply 
precedent and principles in the light of current American 
thinking, and will never become a repository of unbalanced 
partisan attitudes. 

Now, as we turn our minds to the global rather than the 
primarily national circumstances of our time, I feel that John 
Marshall's life and his works have even a more profound 
significance than is to be found in our veneration for the 
American courts and for his memorable services during the 
formative years of the Republic. 


Two GREAT PHILOSOPHIES 


The central fact of today’s life is the existence in the world 
of two great philosophies of man and of government. They 
are in contest for the friendship, loyalty, and the support of 
the world’s people. 

On the one side our nation is ranged with those who seek 
attainment of human goals through a government of laws 
administered by men. Those laws are rooted in moral law, 
respecting a religious faith that man is created in the image 
of God and that the energy of the free individual is a most 
dynamic force in human affairs. 

On the other side are those who believe, and many of 
them with evident sincerity, that human goals can be most 
surely reached by a government of men who rule by decree. 
Their decrees are rooted in an ideology which ignores the faith 
that man is a spiritual being; which establishes the all-power- 
ful state as the principal source of advancement and progress. 

The case of the several leading nations on both sides is on 
trial before the bar of world opinion. Each of them claims 
that it seeks, above all else, an enduring peace. In that claim, 
all identify themselves with a deep-seated hunger of mankind. 
But the final judgment on them—and it may be many years 
in coming—will depend as much on the march of human 
progress within our own borders, and on their proved capacity 
to help others advance, as on the tranquillity of their relations 
with foreign countries. 

Mankind wants peace because the fruits of peace are mani- 
fold and rich, particularly in this atomic age; because war 
could be the extinction of man’s deepest hope, and because 
atomic war could be race suicide. 

The world is astir today with newly awakened people. By 
the hundreds of millions, they march toward opportunity to 
work, to grow, to prosper, to demonstrate their self-reliance, 
to satisfy their aspirations of mind and of spirit. Their ad- 
vance must not, it cannot, be stopped. 

These hundreds of millions help make up the jury which 
must decide the case between the competing powers of the 
world. 

The system, or group of systems, which most effectively 
musters its strength in support of peace and demonstrates its 
ability to advance the well-being, the happiness, of the in- 
dividual, will win their verdict and their loyal friendship. 

You of the American Bar Association will play a critical 
part in the presentation of freedom’s case to the world. The 
many thousands of men and women you represent are, by their 
professional careers, committed to the search for truth that 
justice may prevail and human rights may be secured. 

Thereby, they promote the free world’s cause before the 
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bar of world opinion. But let us be clear that in the global 
scene our responsibility as Americans is to present our case 
as tellingly to the world as John Marshall presented the case 
for the Constitution to the American public more than a 
hundred years ago. In this, your aptitude as lawyers has special 
application. 

In his written works and in innumerable decisions, John 
Marshall proved the adequacy and adaptability of the Con- 
stitution to the nation’s needs. He was patient, tireless, under- 
standing, logical, persistent. He was, no matter how trite the 
expression, a crusader; his cause, the interpretation of the 
Constitution to achieve ordered liberty and justice under law. 

Now America needs to exercise in the crusade for peace 
the quality of John Marshall. Peace and security for all can 
be established—for the fearful, for the oppressed, for the 
weak, for the strong. But this can be done only if we stand 
uncompromisingly for principle, for great issues, with the 
fervor of Marshall; with the zeal of the crusader. 

And now, my friends, we must not think of peace as a 
static condition in world affairs. That is not true peace, nor 
in fact can any kind of peace be preserved that way. Change 
is a law of life, and unless there is peaceful change, there is 
bound to be violent change. 


PEACEFUL ADJUSTMENT 


Our nation has had domestic tranquillity largely through its 
capacity to change peacefully. The one exception was when 
change, to meet new human concepts, was unduly resisted. 

Our Founders would scarcely recognize the nation of today 
as that which they designed, it has been so greatly changed. 
But the change has been peaceful and selective, and always 
conforming to the principles of our founding documents. That 
has made it possible to conserve the good inherited from the 
past while adjusting to meet constantly rising goals. 

In that way we have kept in the front ranks of those who 
respect human dignity, who produce increasingly and who 
share fairly the fruits of their labors. 

This is the kind of peace we seek. Our program must be as 
dynamic, as forward-looking, as applicable to the international 
problems of our times as the Constitution under John Mar- 
shall’s interpretations was made flexible and effective in the 
promotion of freedom, justice and national strength in 
America. 

That is the spirit in which the American delegation went 
to Geneva. 

We asserted then—and we shall always hold—that there can 
be no true peace which involves acceptance of a status quo in 
which we find injustice to many nations, repressions of human 
beings on a gigantic scale, and with constructive effort par- 
alyzed in many areas by fear. 

The spirit of Geneva, if it is to provide a healthy atmos- 
phere for the pursuit of peace, if it is to be genuine and not 
spurious, must inspire all to a correction of injustices, an ob- 
servance of human rights and an end to subversion organized 
on a world-wide scale. 

Whether or not such a spirit as this will thrive through the 
combined intelligence and understanding of men, or will 
shrivel in the greed and ruthlessness of some, is for the 
future to tell. But one thing is certain. This spirit and the 
goals we seek could never have been achieved by violence or 
when men and nations confronted each other with hearts 
filled with fear and hatred. 

At Geneva we strove to help establish this spirit. 

Geneva spells for America not stagnation but opportunity. 
Opportunity for our own people and for people everywhere 
to realize their just aspirations. 
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Eagerness to avoid war—if we think no deeper than this 
single desire—can produce outright or implicit agreement 
that injustices and wrongs of the present shall be perpetuated 
into the future. We must not participate in any such false 
agreement. Thereby, we would outrage our own conscience. 
In the eyes of those who suffer injustice we would become 
partners with their oppressors. Jn the judgment of history, 
we would have sold out the freedom of men for the pottage 
of a false peace. 

Moreover, we would assure future conflict! 

The division of Germany cannot be supported by any argu- 
ment based on boundaries or language or racial origin. 

The domination of captive countries cannot longer be jus- 
tified by any claim that this is needed for purposes of security. 

An international political machine, operating within the 
borders of sovereign nations for their political and ideological 
subversion, cannot be explained away as a cultural movement. 

Very probably, the reason for these and other violations of 
the rights of men and of nations is a compound of suspicions 
and fear. That explains. It cannot excuse. In justice to others, 
and to ourselves, we can never accept these wrongs as a part 
of the peace that we desire and we seek. 

We must be firm but friendly. We must be tolerant but 
not complacent. We must be quick to understand another's 
viewpoint, honestly assumed. But we must never agree to in- 
justice for the weak, for the unfortunate, for the underpriv- 
ileged, well knowing that if we accept destruction of the 
principle of justice for all, we cannot longer claim justice for 
ourselves as a matter of right. 


PEACE AIMS 


The peace we want, the product of understanding and agree- 
ment and law among the nations, is an enduring international 
environment based on justice and security. It will reflect en- 
lightened self-interest. It will foster the concentration of hu- 
man energy, individual and organized, for the advancement 
of human standards in all the areas of mankind's material, in- 
tellectual and spiritual! life. 
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Now, can we achieve that sort of peace? I think we can. At 
times it may seem hopeless, far beyond human capacity to 
reach. But has any great accomplishment in history begun 
with assurance of its success? Our own Republic is a case in 
point. 

Through a long generation there was almost unanimous 
world conviction that the United States of America was an 
artificial contrivance doomed to collapse and failure. 

And the Republic survived its most perilous years, the ex- 
perimental years, because of dedicated efforts by individuals, 
not because it had a built-in guarantee of success or a path 
free from obstacles. 

Our case for peace, based on justice, is as sound as was John 
Marshall’s for the Constitution and the Union. And it will 
be as successful if we present it before the bar of world 
opinion with the same courage and dedicated conviction that 
he brought to his mission. 

In our communities we can, each according to his capacity, 
promote comprehension of what this Republic must be in 
strength, in understanding, in dedication to principle if it is 
to fulfill its role of leadership for peace. 

In the search for justice, we can make our system an ever 
more glorious example of an orderly government devoted to 
the preservation of human freedom and man’s individual op- 
portunity and responsibility. 

No matter how vigorously we propose and uphold our in- 
dividual views in domestic problems, we can present abroad 
a united front in all that concerns the freedom and security of 
the Republic, its dedication to a just and prosperous peace. 

Above all, conscious of the towering achievements manifest 
in the Republic’s history under the Constitution, assured that 
no human problem is beyond solution given the will, the per- 
severance and the strength, each of us can help arouse in 
America a renewed and flaming dedication to justice and 
liberty, prosperity and peace among men. 

So acting, we shall prove ourselves, lawyers and laymen 
alike, worthy heirs to the example and spirit of John Marshall. 
Like him, in his great mission, we shall succeed. 

Thank you very much indeed. 


The “Status quo Peace” 


“REPRESENTS THE GREATEST EVIL FORCE OF SLAVE CONQUEST” 
By SYNGMAN RHEE, President of Korea 


Delivered on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the liberation of Korea, August 15, 1955 


ODAY as we celebrate the tenth anniversary of the liber- 
ation of Korea, I hope you will think realistically of 
the so-called co-existence plan. 

The biggest problem in the world today is how to deal 
with the problem of Communist aggression. And the biggest 
danger to our liberti that many people, in approaching 
this problem, are mi- -, the essential point. 

The question many people are asking is not how to deal 
with Communist aggression, but how to preserve peace. This 
is precisely the mistake the Communist leadership wants us 
to make. For the leaders in Moscow and in Peiping know that 
if we concentrate on how to repel aggression, we will 
strengthen our determination to resist their designs for world 
conquest. But if, on the other hand, we concentrate upon a 
search for peace, our very will to resist will be weakened. 

It is a simple fact that peace is never difficult to achieve. 
There is a kind of peace which can be gained by absolute sur- 
render; this is what Czechoslovakian leaders decided to accept 


when Russia put them under pressure back in 1948. 

There is also a kind of half-peace which can be won by 
compromise and concessions—a peace that solves nothing but 
merely postpones the issue while the enemy strengthens him- 
self and proceeds with his own plans for ultimate conquest. 
This is the kind of false peace which was decided upon, against 
our will, when the truce was signed at Panmunjom. 

Then, there is a third kind of ostrich-like peace that consists 
of turning one’s head_away from the danger and repeating 
very loudly and frequently that it does not actually exist. This 
is the self-deceiving semblance of peace, called neutralism, 
which is being preached from one end of the world to the 
other by men like Prime Minister Nehru of India. 

Our very good friend, President Eisenhower, believes that 
he has found still another kind of peace—a peace of mutual 
forbearance, in which each side, recognizing the futility of 
modern war, agrees to pursue its own aims in every way it 
can short of armed conflict. This was the gist of his message 
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delivered to the Russian rulers at Geneva, and it is the policy 
which we may expect will be still further developed for deal- 
ing with the troublesome issues of Asia. 

We, on our part, honor every effort that can possibly be 
made to avert war on an honorable basis. Our nation has 
suffered from war more than any other country in modern 
times, and we are still struggling with the terrible effects 
which it has had upon our economy and in our daily lives. 

But, I must repeat, the real problem is not how to achieve 
peace, but how to deal effectively with Communist aggression. 

It is no light matter that the Russian delegation went home 
from Geneva claiming that the “Summit” Conference was a 
success. From their point of view it was a success because the 
whole tenor of the meeting was to turn attention away from 
Communist aggression and toward the “search for peace.” 

Now, what is the difference? The difference is that when we 
are dealing with Communist aggression our whole purpose is 
to bring it to an end and to roll it back to the point from 
which it started. 

But when our aim is simply to achieve “peace,” our thinking 
is directed toward establishing a new compromise on the 
basis of the status quo, just as was done at Panmunjom. 

The question I would like to raise is this: Are the free 
nations ready and willing to make “peace” with the Com- 
munists on the basis of letting them keep the areas of the 
world they have seized and which they now hold as captives 
and satellites? Or are they determined to uphold—with deeds, 
and not merely with words—the right of these captive peo- 
ples to be restored to freedom 

In my judgment this is the great central issue of our time. 
I do not think it can be avoided. When the issue is faced, I 
believe only one answer can be given to it—namely, that the 
freedom of the captive peoples must be restored. 

I do not believe that a “status quo peace” is practical or 
possible. 

To leave north Korea, and the other captive areas, under 
Communist control is a craven solution that would never be 
accepted. It will not be accepted by the people of Korea, and 
it will not be accepted by the eight hundred million other 
people whose liberties are now strangled by the Communist 
police state. At this time I do not intend to repeat what I have 
often said before about the horrible treatment to which our 
people in North Korea are being subjected. The important 
consideration is that they are not being allowed to live as 
free, decent citizens subject to their own government. In- 
stead, they are being ground down into slavery for the benefit 
of their foreign masters, and at the same time the whole 
Korean race in the north is being gradually wiped out and 
replaced with Red Chinese settlers. 

What the Communists are trying to do in north Korea, 
and also in other areas under their control, is to settle the 
problem of possession once and forever in their favor, by 
destroying all opposition and grinding their own totalitarian 
pattern deeply into the souls of the people. 

Now, I say that it is impossible for this to be accepted. 
When the statesmen of the world meet in a top-level con- 
ference and agree among themselves to “postpone” the issue 
and to “relax tension” so that the status quo will not be dis- 
turbed, at least for the time being, they are simply giving 
to the Communist dictators the chance they want to continue 
this process of exterminating all opposition and fixing their 
grip permanently upon these conquered areas. 

There are endless arguments in the capitals of the free 
world as to whether or not “time is on the side of the dem- 
ocracies” in the cold war. We know absolutely that time is 
not on the side of the eight hundred million non-Russian 
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peoples who are held captive under the slave rule of their 
Communist masters. Every day that passes is a new agony for 
them. 

What must these people think when they hear over their 
radios that the rulers of the Kremlin are coming home from 
international conferences feeling very well satisfied with the 
results? What must they think when they learn that the 
leaders of the democracies are making efforts on their part to 
“relax tensions,’—in other words, to leave the situation as 
it now exists? What does co-existence have to offer for them? 

My second reason for believing that it is impossible for us 
to accept a status quo kind of peaceful co-existence is that the 
Communists themselves will not abide by it. They never in- 
tend to remain where they are, but always to push forward 
to new conquests. They make agreements one day, only to 
break them the next. Our experience is crowded with ex- 
amples. 

For us in Korea the greatest example lies right here in our 
own country. The Communists made a truce at Panmunjom, 
but they started breaking it even before the ink was dry. No- 
body denies that these violations are flagrant, violent, and 
constant. What, then, is che value of a truce, if we keep it, 
but they do not? 

Another instance is found in Indo-China. Fifteen months 
ago, the Communists agreed upon a solution of the war in 
Indo-China which gave them a large part of what they were 
demanding. But even though they profited greatly from that 
agreement, they have been breaking it ever since. And they are 
still breaking it today, even while they are asking that still 
additional agreements should be made. 

Now let us look at an even more recent example. The Heads 
of State of four major powers went to Geneva in July to dis- 
cuss the issues that separate them. The leaders of the democra- 
cies knew that Russia has violated the Yalta Agreement, the 
Potsdam Agreement, and the Panmunjom Truce Agreement. 
I’m sure that what they had in mind chiefly was to find some 
way of getting the Russians to keep the promises they have 
already made. 

On the other hand, the Communist delegation went to 
Geneva with the aim of “relaxing tensions”’—that is, of per- 
suading the democracies to accept conditions as they are now, 
and not to cause any trouble about the violations of the past 
and present. 

Well, what has happened? No sooner was the Geneva Con- 
ference adjourned than the Communists demanded that new 
talks must commence about the problems in Asia. And what 
the Communists are proposing is that even still further con- 
cessions must be made to them in relation to the status of 
Formosa. 

Always and forever the pattern is exactly the same. The 
Communists whip up pressures and demand new concessions 
as the price for relaxing them. As soon as this price is paid, 
new pressures are whipped up, and new prices are exacted. 
We do not need to look in the past for proof that this is their 
technique. We look instead at the present, and at their an- 
nounced program for the future. They do not even try to 
conceal their strategy. They simply take it for granted that the 
free peoples have become so soft that no resistance may be 
expected. 

There is still a third reason why I do not think it is possible 
to buy a peace from the Communists, even at the impossible 
cost of abandoning their captive victims to them. And this 
reason is that the Communists are winning tremendous suc- 
cesses by their “cold war” techniques. 

In all the ten years since 1945, there never has been a, 


. period when the Communist forward thrust of aggression has 
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been even so much as slowed down. At first they won Eastern 
Europe and parts of Asia, by crass violations of their pledges 
at Yalta and Potsdam. Then they seized control of China. 
They probed in Korea, and were partially turned back—but 
this truce settlement proved not a defeat for them, but a basis 
for further success. 

Their greatest single achievement has come after the Korean 
truce. It is the tremendous success of their Jrive for neutraliza- 
tion of potential enemies. They have concentrated all their 
efforts to split apart the democratic free world alliance, and 
to slice great portions away from it into the uncertain status 
of neutrals. And their success in this has been truly sensational. 

No wonder the Communists are striving for “relaxation of 
tensions” and “peaceful co-existence”! 

Every month that passes, their police control over the slave- 
victims in their satellites is strengthened and made more 
secure. Every conference that is held results in either advanc- 
ing their territorial gains, or in securing some added measure 
of agreement from the free world to let them hold in peace 
what they have already stolen. Every recent development in 
the cold war has added to the rush of uncommitted peoples 
toward neutralism. What can the Kremlin possibly conclude 
except that their method is successful, and that they should 
continue it just as it is? 

Very soon, now, the problems of Asia are once again to be 
made the subject of “negotiation’—first at Geneva, on the 
ambassadorial level, and then at the United Nations. 

What we must insist upon is that our friends make doubly 
emphatic the policy they have repeatedly pledged themselves 
to pursue—namely, the liberation of north Korea. 

What is the use or sense of talking with the Communists 
about still more concessions to be made to them? Why should 
the free world talk about giving up Quemoy and Matsu, or 
about the status of Formosa, or about the possible admission 
of Red China to the United Nations? These are topics that 
should never even be raised for discussion. 

The real problems in Asia are the withdrawal of the Red 
Chinese aggressors from north Korea, and the absolute end- 
ing of their aggressive thrusts in Indo-China. The basic 
problem is the roll-back of the Iron Curtain from the areas 
which it has illegally engulfed! 
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Peaceful co-existence would be no problem if the Com- 
munists would withdraw back into Russia whence they came; 
if they would stop trying to undermine free peoples by infiltra- 
tion, subversion, and propaganda; and if they would start to 
dismantle the huge war machine by which free nations are 
kept under constant threat. 

We are told by some people that the Communists also are 
fearful of the free world, and that some or perhaps many 
of their hateful measures are undertaken simply from a mis- 
taken view of the need for their own self-defense. If this is 
really a factor in their thinking, I am sure that there will be 
no problem in giving them sound re-assurances. 

In the first place, it is a simple fact that the democracies 
have an excellent record for keeping the promises which they 
have made. All the Communists need to do is to read the 
record, and they will find that this is true. 

In the second place, President Eisenhower has convincingly 
demonstrated the desire of the United States to live in peace, 
if it can be done in a manner consistent with American ideals 
of decency and freedom. The Communist leaders themselves 
have indicated they accept these assurances. 

What we have above all to fear is our own loss of honest 
perspective, on the free side of the Iron Curtain. Too easily, 
we accept the status quo as something already existing and 
forget that it represents the greatest evil force of slave con- 
quest in the entire history of the world. 

It is simply incredible to try to make “peace” with the 
Communist conquerors on the basis of “leaving well enough 
alone.” We have no alternative to making every sacrifice that 
may be necessary to win the captive peoples back to freedom. 
No step short of that is civilized. No step short of that is 
even safe. 

On August 15, 1948, we inaugurated a new government for 
all of Korea, north and south alike. We set up a democratically 
elected national assembly, with seats held vacant in it for our 
absent brethren in the north. And we pledged ourselves never 
to rest until their liberation was achieved. That was our pledge 
seven years ago, and it remains our pledge today. This is the 
goal that remains before us, and this is the goal we must and 
shall achieve. 


The Awakening of the Asian 
and African Peoples 


THE GREAT CHALLENGE IN THIS CHANGING WORLD 
By REV. FREDERICK S. WELFLE, S.J., President, John Carroll University 


Delivered at the 69th Annual Commencement, John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio, June 6, 1955 


OUR EXCELLENCY, Bishop Krol, Reverend Fathers, 
Beloved Sisters, Members of the Faculty, Distinguished 
Trustees, Graduates of 1955, and Friends: 
Commencement always presents the president of a uni- 
versity with the question of what he will say to his graduates. 
He arrays his possible subjects and finally makes a decision 
in the hope that what he has chosen for his parting words 
may have some lasting effect. On that assumption, I have 
chosen to speak to you graduates of 1955 about one of the 
great challenges that confronts you in this changing world. 
Ic is the challenge implicit in the awakening of the Asian 
and African peoples. 
These so-called backward peoples of the world are on the 


march. Just two months ago thirty Asian and African nations 
held an epoch-making meeting at Bandung in Indonesia. Re- 
presented there were more than one half of the people of 
the globe. China and India alone with over one billion human 
beings comprise more than two thirds of these awakening 
peoples. For every one of America’s 160,000,000 there are 
today eight Asians or Africans. 

The leaders at the Conference were aggressive. They were 
determined to throw off the white man’s yoke, to assert their 
full independence, and to gain a place of ascendancy in the 
council of nations. Is it any wonder Carlos P. Romulo re- 
marked that the next half century of the world history will 
be determined by the decisions and actions of the Asiatic peo- 
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ples and not by us who at the moment are the world’s leaders. 

If this be so, and there is a growing realization of this fact 
in our country, then the whole approach of the so-called white 
man to the Orient must change drastically. No longer may he 
treat the backward peoples of the earth as though they were 
diplomatic orphans to be farmed out to the strongest aggressor. 
No longer may he look upon them as social outcasts to be ex- 
ploited at every turn of the dollar and the gun. No longer 
may he look upon them as intellectually moronic, occupying 
the lower end of a crude world caste system which isolates 
them because of the pigment of their skin. No longer may 
he indulge in exploitation, dollar-diplomacy, extra-territorial 
government, and the supremacy of the white man’s law. These 
are the former things that have been tried and found want- 
ing. Awakening nationalism has decreed that they must pass 
away. 

What must replace them? A new attitude and a new policy 
based solidly upon the facts of change we have noted, a policy 
easy to sketch in broad outline even though implementation 
of it may be difficult. 

In essence we must be ready to practice the democracy we 
profess, to deal with these people as equals, to base all our 
relations solidly on the principles of law and the high dictates 
of the moral order. Religiously, we must be concerned at least 
to the extent that they will not fall victims of atheistic com- 
munism. They must be shown that nothing but national 
suicide and enslavement result from the abandonment of 
Christian decency and the loss of the love of God. We must 
be ready to practice the patience necessary to understand these 
peoples and the fraternal charity necessary to abide with them 
and guide them and underwrite their political destinies until 
they shall have reached a position of stability and well-being. 

Nor will this be an entirely new experience for these United 
States. It seems to me that we have only to keep in mind the 
policy we followed in dealing with the Philippines. The 
Philippines were given every opportunity to develop econ- 
omically, politically, and culturally under a benevolent Ameri- 
can colonialism. I admit that this policy emerged only after 
bitter controversy in the papers and acrimonious debate in 
Congress, but the Christian principles on which this country 
rests finally prevailed. Today, as a result, we have in the 
Orient a confirmed democracy, a staunch ally, and a firm 
opponent of communism. By way of contrast, India, the 
product of British Colonialism, is politically fickle with respect 
to communism and its world banditry. The wisdom of our 
Philippine policy must be repeated in Korea, in Indo-China, 
in all our dealings with the Asiatic and African peoples. 
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The plain fact of the matter is this: the United States must 
sell democracy and Christianity to a half-mad world. 

We need super-salesmen in the form of missionaries, trade- 
representatives, soldiers, and statesmen. They must carry 
democracy into the huts, the market-places, and the conference 
halls of the world if this great mission of America is to be ac- 
complished. 

Where will the leaders of this new world service be trained 
and disciplined to meet this challenge? It seems to me that 
this necessary work can be done only in a liberal arts college 
like John Carroll University. The technical schools are per- 
forming an heroic task in unraveling the mysteries of natural 
science and harnessing its hidden powers. The liberal arts 
college must match this performance with the development 
of socially and politically alert leaders in international under- 
standing and good will. 

This duty of the liberal arts colleges is one of the reasons 
why I, for one, welcome the tidal wave of students that will 
in a few short years be engulfing the colleges all over this 
land. These large numbers of students represent the one great 
means at our command of meeting the impact of millions of 
newly-freed and power-mad people. The coming generation 
is truly America’s most effective weapon in the: coming 
struggle for the minds and souls of half the world’s people. 

In that view, the college campus becomes the most im- 
portant single area of American concern and reappraisal. 
Rightly we pay attention to Nike sites from which to launch 
atomic weapons of defense, but we must not be indifferent 
to the site of the college campus from which we launch the 
leadership that defends and promotes the welfare of our 
nation. 

How well we here at John Carroll University have carried 
out our mission of equipping you graduates to meet this 
challenge will be demonstrated in the years ahead. You have 
been molded for leadership by a time-tested combination of 
humane studies, philosophical principles, and religious con- 
victions. You have the basic ingredients for leadership to 
meet the great challenge that confronts you in this changing 
world. I harbor the hope that some of you will be among the 
eminent American leaders who will carry our enlightened 
policy to the rising nations of the East and South. 


But whether your destiny places you in distant lands or 
keeps you here at home, my hope is that all of you will be 
leaders in your chosen fields of activity. To this hope I add 
the prayer that in the years ahead God will shower upon 
each one of you the blessings of happiness and success. 


Education and Political Action 


A NONPARTISAN POLITICAL ORGANIZATION NECESSARY 
By EARL JAMES McGRATH, President, University of Kansas City, Missouri 
' Delivered at the 93rd Annual Meeting of the National Education Association, Chicago, Illinois, July 4 1955 


annual convention can possibly be of any greater signi- 

ficance to the future of the profession and to education 
in general in the United State than the deliberations of the 
NEA Legislative Commission. I make this statement on the 
basis of four years of intensive study of American educational 
problems while I was the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and on the basis of a mere objective analysis of these 
matters made possible by detachment from daily activities in 


N: MEETING held at this NEA delegate assembly and 


Washington. No one can any longer be accused of being hys- 
terical, unduly dramatic or inflammatory when he says that to- 
day American education faces problems more serious than at 
any time in our history. The most obvious justification of this 
statement is to be found in the growing shortage of teachers 
and schoolhouses. But there are a host of others of lesser 
magnitude related to the organization and administration of 
the schools, the content of instruction. methods of teaching, 
the education of children of workers, instruction for ex- 
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_ ceptional children, expanded library service in rural areas, and 
many others which need not be elaborated for this audience. 

Readily available facts prove that these problems are getting 
worse rather than better. Paradoxically, at the same time, in- 
formed Americans agree that our individual well-being, our 
prosperity as a people, and our national strength are in large 
part the resule of the educational opportunities made in- 
creasingly available to our citizens. If the present situation is 
to be improved, all thoughtful Americans must consider what 
steps can be taken toward this objective; but such a responsi- 
bility devolves especially upon us, the members of the edu- 
cational fraternity. 

What then can we do to alleviate the present difficulties in 
education? The genial and able Executive Secretary of the 
NEA Legislative Commission, Dr. James L. McCaskill, in an- 
nouncing the topic for discussion at this meeting, used the 
phrase “organizing the profession for federal relations activi- 
ties.” When the euphemistic coating is pared off this expres- 
sion, it means “organizing the profession for political action.” 
This is exactly the type of activity which the present situation 
requires. 

One who speaks favorably of “politics” in an educational 
meeting places himself in about the same position as a person 
who speaks favorably of “embezzlement” in banking circles. 
Let me hasten therefore to make clear exactly what I mean by 
political action. I mean the nonpartisan organization of the 
educational forces of the country to enhance the position of 
the teaching profession and to maintain the entire educational 
system at a high level of efficiency, and effectiveness. I mean 
the organization of the profession in such a fashion as to 
bring nonpartisan political pressure on members of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the government to support 
measures calculated to improve the status and the condition 
of education in the state and Federal governments. I do not 
mean that the members of the profession should become 
active in the political machinery of either of the major parties, 
though I do not understand why an educator should disen- 
franchise himself when he enters the profession. I do not 
mean that school administrators should permit politicians to 
intrude their influence into the work of the schools. I do not 
mean that political considerations should determine appoint- 
ments, curricular content, or educational theory or practice. 
None of these things is a necessary accompaniment of activi- 
ties whose purpose it is to improve the status and condition of 
education through the normal political processes in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Without such an organization, I believe that education 
will be continuously handicapped in competition with the 
other social groups which have been effectively organized for 
the advancement of their own interests, and today this in- 
cludes nearly all occupational groups from day laborers to the 
members of the medical profession. There was a time in the 
Middle Ages when the economic welfare, the social status, 
and the influence of a person in his community was deter- 
mined to a very large extent by membership in a guild. It is 
significant in the present discussion that the members of these 
merchant or trade guilds often became members of the gov- 
erning bodies in their respective boroughs. They were the per- 
sons who controlled the social policies of the community. In 
a somewhat less rigid sense, this same type of social organi- 
zation exists today, and since the educational fraternity has 
not been adequately organized along political lines, indi- 
viduals and the profession collectively have been placed at a 
disadvantage. 

The présent unfavored economic position of the individual 
educator can be illustrated by a few statistical facts about in- 
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comes in various occupational groups, many of which involve 
no more, and frequently less, expenditure of time and money 
for initial, gainful employment. These facts show that in 
terms of purchasing power a large percentage of the educa- 
tional profession is less well off now than it was in 1939. 
Though salaries have increased in dollars in many communi- 
ties the economic inflation with its increased cost of living has 
placed teachers at a serious economic disadvantage. The result 
has been that many capable young people, and others more 
mature, have been driven from the profession into more lu- 
crative fields. In other cases, those teachers who have re- 
mained in the profession have found it necessary to take part- 
time jobs at the end of the school day to gain a subsistence 
income. The result of these low salaries has been a lessening 
of the effectiveness of the profession and demoralization 
among its members. 

But, according to the Economic Report of the President in 
January, 1955, in ¢ontrast to incomes in education, the average 
income of farmers has risen two hundred forty percent since 
the late 1930’s and salaries in many artisans’ groups have 
doubled or tripled| Similarly, the incomes of those engaged in 


business and industry, even after heavy tax deductions, have 
much for the plight of the individual ed- 


risen markedly. Sc 
ucator. 

We educators, interested as we necessarily are in our own 
well-being, have dven more urgent concern for the children 
of the nation whofe education is in our hands. We know that 
at present there ig a constant eroding away of the quality of 
education in manly American communities. Contrary to the 
opinions of uninfprmed or prejudiced persons, this lowering 
of educational standards is not mainly the result of recent 
changes in the dontent of instruction or methodology of 


teaching. Present 
tem stem largely 
trained teachers if 


nadequacies in our public educational sys- 
from the decreasing supply of properly 
relation to the present need, and the con- 


stantly growing shortage of all types of school facilities. Re- 


cent news reports 


make it clear that figures on teacher and 


schoolhouse short4ges vary, accordingly as they are given by 


a biased governme 


ntal political appointee, or by an objective 


professional student of the subject; but no one will dispute the 
conservative statejnent that more than a hundred thousand 
additional teacher} are needed to man the school systems of 
the country this fall, and several billion dollars of schoolhouse 
construction are required to provide just the normal educa- 
tional facilities which we as a people have considered essen- 
tial to the educatin of our children. 

It will be instructive to look at another result of the failure 
of the profession |to organize itself effectively. I refer to the 
growth of the vatious branches of the government. Before 
citing these facts, let me say that I am irrevocably committed 
to the principle of| state and local operation and control of the 
schools. I would be intensely disturbed by any effort on the part 
of the federal government to alter this traditional arrange- 
ment. Having said this I want to add at once that I believe 
the present plight} of American education is in considerable 
part due to the weakness of the federal educational structure. 
Lest this be considered a partisan statement, I want to say 
that when I was Commissioner of Education my views on this 
subject were identical with those I now hold. 

Though various educational groups (notably the American 
Vocational Association and more recently the NEA) have 
from time to time given stout support to the budget requests 
of the United States Office of Education, this kind of support 
has been largely missing in other branches of the profession. 
It is no surprise, therefore, that in this critical period in Ameri- 
can education ever the basic statistical information needed in 
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the thoughtful consideration of our contemporary educational 
problems is unavailable in the Office of Education. I would 
document this statement by reference to the fact that the Con- 
gress found it necessary to pass special legislation providing 
funds to survey the needs for schoolhouse construction. If the 
Office of Education had been adequately supported to perform 
those services which only such a national organization can 
carry out, special legislation would not have been required. 
The essential facts gathered under the provisions of Title I of 
Public Law 815 needed as the basis for a national school con- 
struction program would have been continuously available 
through the years. And I cannot see how the collection of such 
information would have impaired the local control of educa- 
tion in this country. A dozen other examples could easily be 
given to support that statement that the United States Office 
of Education has not been adequately staffed and supported. 

To gain real understanding of the effect of the failure of 
the profession to organize itself for political action, one must 
look at the financial support, and the growth in staff of the 
Office of Education compared with other branches of the gov- 
ernment. 

The United States Department of Agriculture was es- 
tablished in 1889. In 1900 there were 568 employees in the 
Department and the appropriations for that year totaled $3,- 
700,000. It is interesting to observe that this sum is nearly 
25% larger than the total operating budget of the United 
States Office of Education fifty years later. By 1950 the num- 
ber of employees in the Department of Agriculture had risen 
to 87,236 and the appropriations to $1,311,660,568. The bud 
get for the Department of Labor in 1914, the first year of its 
separate existence, was $3,804,328. By 1950 it had risen to 
$232,703,288. In 1914 the Department of Commerce had an 
appropriation of $10,329,608. In 1950 this figure had grown 
to $875,463,060 and the employees numbered 60,772. As we 
observe these developments in government viewed by some 
of our fellow citizens as inimical to our economic system, it 
is well to point out that this nation continues to operate under 
a free enterprise economy with the highest level of produc- 
tiveness in our history. 

While the foregoing figures show that in 1950 the em- 
ployees in the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor numbered 87,236, 60,772 and 6,204 respectively, there 
were in 1950 only 460 staff members of the United States 
Office of Education. While in 1950 the budgets of the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor amounted to 
$1,311,660,568, $875,463,060, and $232,703,288, respectively, 
the operating budget of the United States Office of Education, 
which by 1950 had been in existence for eighty-three years, 
was less than $3,000,000. These figures tell their own shock- 
ing story. 

If the most pressing educational problems of our time are 
to be constructively dealt with, two steps need to be taken. 
First, the staff and program of the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation must be expanded to the point where reliable infor- 
mation can be gathered, expeditiously and continuously on the 
most pressing problems and issues in American education. 
Much of this information can be gathered co-operatively with 
the help of the voluntary professional associations such as the 
National Education Association and with individual research 
workers in the school systems and in colleges and universities. 
The school facilities survey provides convincing evidence that 
such co-operative enterprises can produce reliable factual data 
on the basis of which our citizens can make considered judg- 
ments about our educational problems. If the present budget 
for the internal operation of the Office of Education were 
doubled and if research funds were made available by the 
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congress for the support of research activities outside the 
Office of Education, in a matter of two or three years citizens 
generally could know something of the size and the urgency of 
our leading educational problems. 

This type of leadership in the gathering of factual informa- 
tion cannot be provided, nor can appropriate legislation be 
passed to correct the principal shortcomings in our present 
educational program, until the profession is organized for 
effective action. Effective political action, whether it be in a 
state or in the national capital will depend in the long run 
on a closely knit organization with an efficiently operating 
network of communication. The best legislation results from 
legitimate political pressures based on informed public opin- 
ion. Both of these conditions can be made to prevail through 
the work of an organization of the kind I have in mind. It 
may be observed by some that the profession of education 
already is organized in literally hundreds pf specialized groups. 
This is a correct observation. These organizations, however, 
frequently have little or no connection with one another and 
regrettably at times they at least create the impression among 
the general public that they are opposed in their interests. The 
story may be apocryphal, but I have heard it frequently said 
in Washington that one President of the United States, now 
no longer living, when told by a group pf educators that the 
administration was not doing anything for education, replied 
that he had never been able to discover what the profession 
wanted the administration to do. 

It would be my hope that some day the teaching members 
of even such a highly specialized organization as the American 
Chemical Society would be sufficiently informed about and in- 
terested in the matter of providing adequate school facilities 
for the children of the nation that they would join their 
efforts wholeheartedly with the National Education Associa- 
tion in support of legislation to deal with this problem. If 
such a liaison were to be established, college teachers of chem- 
istry who now complain that students come to them inade- 
quately prepared in the subject matter of the elementary 
school might in a matter of a few years find corrected the pre- 
sent inadequacies which stem from poor teaching and lack of 
facilities. There are many examples in the United States of co- 
operative efforts of specialized groups working toward an ob- 
jective of a common interest to all. Perhaps the best of these 
is the American Medical Association, the membership of 
which is composed of men and womer who in their daily 
lives engage in highly specialized activities but, with regard to 
legislation affecting medical services, they stand virtually as 
one man. Though the purposes would be different, the pro- 
fession of education might very well learn some important 
lessons from the American Medical Association about or- 
ganization for effective social action. 

It will doubtless be many years before the profession as a 
whole or even a large majority of its members can be or- 
ganized in support of a general overall program. In the mean- 
time, however, a good beginning can be made, as indeed has 
already been done, through the Legislative Commission of the 
National Education Association. The National Education As- 
sociation now has a membership in excess of 600,000 persons, 
living in all the forty-eight states and territories. Though the 
state organizations differ in size and initiative, the basic 
structure exists everywhere for the effective and expeditious 
carrying out of a legislative program. In the state teachers’ 
Organizations the machinery exists for the type of nonpartisan 
political activity now so effectively conducted by the League 
of Women Voters. 

Such a program will require a large support of the cencral 
office of the Legislative Commission in Washington so that 
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all available information on a particular legislative matter can 
be easily and quickly coilected there for distribution to repre- 
sentatives in the various states and local communities. The 
success of such a program will also depend to a large extent 
on the strength of the leadership out in the states, for the 
central office in Washington will require a large and efficient 
organization in each state for the quick distribution of in- 
formation about legislative action in Washington. On the 
other hand, provision will also have to be made for the rapid 
collection of information about the attitudes and the activi- 
ties of persons in the various communities so that the office 
in Washington will at all times be aware of the trend of opin- 
ion in the various sections of the country. An organization 
of this type should make it possible for the profession as a 
whole to be continuously informed about legislative matters 
and also to express itself forcefully and directly to its con- 
gressional representatives in Washington. 

One branch of the profession has already demonstrated how 
effective such an organization can be. I do not feel com- 
perent to describe in detail the various legislative activities 
of the American Vocational Association, but I do know that 
for many years this organization has been extremely effective. 
It has continued to gain support for the excellent vocational 
education program in the high schools of the country, a pro- 
gram which has contributed so materially to the education of 
our young people, not only for the responsibilities of work 
but also for those of citizenship. This professional group 
which has carefully avoided affiliating itself with either of the 
major political parties has nevertheless been able to make 
both respond to the demand for support of vocational educa- 
tion. These results have, in part, been achieved because of a 
rapid distribution of accurate information about vocational 
education throughout the country and because of the effective 
organization of members of the profession in several states 
into groups whose function it, is to get support for the vo- 
cational education program in the Congress of the United 
States. Because of the work of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, recurrent efforts of some members of both the execu- 
tive ‘and legislative branches of the Government to curtail 
or discontinue congressional support of vocational education 
have been abortive. One must add the further thought that 
these efforts have been successful in the last analysis because 
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the vocational education program has been manifestly sound 
and beneficial to all concerned. 

In the interests, therefore, of advancing the status and effec- 
tiveness of education in general in the United States I hope 
very much that the activities of the Legislative Commission of 
the NEA wiil be increasingly understood and supported by the 
entire membership. The activities of this body ought not, and, 
in my judgment will not, in any way interfere with the support 
or control of education in the several states and communities. 
On the other hand, unless some organization like the Legisla- 
tive Commission of the NEA takes the leadership in inform- 
ing our citizens about the condition of education in the United 
States and the steps that need to be taken to correct the pres- 
ent inadequacies, I fear that our fine system of public educa- 
tion, which has been the envy of other nations, will deteriorate 
rapidly and future generations of children will be inadequately 
prepared for the heavy responsibilities of citizenship in this 
increasingly complex world. 

Though the type of legislative program we are discussing 
may contain provisions of benefit directly to the members of 
the profession themselves, I am confident that our chief objec- 
tive will continue to be, as it has in the past, the better educa- 
tion of our children. With this laudable objective before us 
we need make no apologies to anyone concerning our plans 
for educational legislation, nor for the political activities we 
may engage in to realize our objectives. The faint hearted or 
squeamish should be reminded of the educational plans and 
activities of an earlier generation of American citizens whose 
names now shine forth from the pages of American educa- 
tional history: Horace Mann, James G. Carter, Caleb Mills, 
Calvin Stowe, to name but a few. All these great Americans 
were moved by a passionate zeal for the improvement of edu- 
cation in the United States. To be sure they had lofty concep- 
tions about the work of the teacher and high ideals concerning 
the overall purposes of education in a democracy, but they 
nevertheless did not hesitate to engage in the down-to-earth 
activities of the marketplace and the legislative forum to gain 
their goals. For their efforts they gained not only the admira- 
tion of their contemporaries but also the encomiums of 
posterity. I have no doubt that those who now follow in their 
footsteps in an aggressive effort to improve the status of 
education for all America’s children will be treated with equal 
dignity and gratitude by the inexorable pen of history. 


The Future Belongs to the Highly 
Educated Man 


A RE-EXAMINATION OF HUMAN VALUES AND PROBLEMS 
By HARRY A. BULLIS, Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, August 18, 1955 


RESIDENT MORRILL; Officers and Staff of the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota; Distinguished Guests; Wives and 

Friends of the graduates; and Graduates of the Summer 
Class of 1955: 

Anytime an older man is asked to speak to young men and 
women, he feels flattered. In my case I am more than flattered. 
It is indeed a privilege to be asked to take part in graduation 
exercises here at this distinguished University. I realize, of 
course, that the reason for the invitation may have been 
proximity. After all my office is only a couple of miles away. 


Perhaps my good friend, Dr. Morrill, looked out of his window 
one day, saw the top of the General Mills Building, and said 
to himself, “Let’s ask Bullis. The home market is always worth 
a try!” But whatever the reason—and looking out as I am now 
at your bright enthusiastic faces—I can say with all sincerity— 
I’m glad I came, and I’m happy I'm here. There is something 
quite contagious about the youth and vigor of the graduating 
class in a Great University, even though you are a captive 
audience. 














HARRY A. BULLIS 


LIVING TOGETHER 


After all, we are near neighbors The word neighbor has 
taken on a new dimension in the world of today and a greater 
significance through instant communication, through economic 
interdependence, and through the need to close ranks against 
the threats to our way of life. It is slowly but inevitably dawn- 
ing on the minds and hearts of men that we all live in the 
world together. What are we going to do about it? 

A few years ago, Minnesota’s noted botanist, Dr. W. C. 
Cooper, discussed the age-long history of the knolls in this 
area. He said he had reached the conclusion that the plants, 
shrubs and trees growing on them had developed a certain 
botanical harmony, permitting them to live together in physi- 
cal tolerance. 

Maybe we human beings can profit by this example—profit 
fast enough to make secure our place in the world. I think we 
can. 

Who are the men and women to lead our present civiliza- 
tion into an era of world peace and expanding economic op- 
portunity? Part of the answer is supplied right here in this 
auditorium tonight. The future—the good future—of this 
country and the world lies with the highly educated man. 

I would like to restate that idea. In these times of revolu- 
tionary scientific developments, many of them bringing shat- 
tering economic changes; in these days of international tensions 
when many nations are striving with earnest but often frus- 
trating efforts to establish working principles which will 
produce a reasonable state of world harmony, surely we can 
say truthfully that the future belongs to the highly educated 
man. Without him, we cannot save ourselves. With him, we 
may. 

Intellectual maturity can no longer be left to a small element 
of our society. It must expand to cover large segments of our 
people, spread out from universities such as this, and bring a 
re-examination of human values and problems—a re-examina- 
tion in the light of facts, of psychological understanding and 
scientific discovery. We must develop an army of highly 
educated men and women. 

You young men and women are candidates for tomorrow's 
corps of leaders. But to justify your membership, you must use 
the education obtained here as the starting point, not the 
termination, of your intellectual development. It is the future 
you must look to—a future inevitably to be far different from 
the present. 

Only the penetrating and highly trained mind can appraise 
the future and prepare to win success in it. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


What are some of the aspects of that future? Some months 
ago, President Eisenhower took a look ahead and reviewed 
what may happen in the United States during the next decade. 
He estimated that the total production in our country will 
increase by almost one-half in the next ten-year period. Of 
course, there will be more people each year, but to increase our 
total output from 360 billion dollars to 500 billion dollars, 
requires an increase in the productivity of everyone. The 
significant point here is the general confidence among econo- 
mists that we will reach such a goal by the end of the next 
decade. 

Also the next ten years will witness many sociological, 
medical, psychological and cultural changes which will bene- 
fic mankind. The task of the hour is to find the right means to 
attain all of these good objectives That, as I see it, is 
your job. You are embarking on it this evening. 

President Ralph Cordiner of General Electric Company, 
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dramatically told the Annual Congress of Industry in New 
York last fall that they should stop looking ahead for only two 
years. Rather, they should look at the next twenty-two years. 
He estimated that at the end of that period over half of the 
energy and power used in this nation would come from atomic 
energy sources And all that is going to come in the first half of 
your useful working careers. Are you training yourselves to 
manage it? 

With what unemotional curiosity do you appraise the role 
of the United States in the world? Since 1913 our nation has 
given to the rest of the world, in one form or another, 120 
billion dollars worth of goods and services. We got nothing 
tangible in return. All this was beyond our regular foreign 
trade. Since the end of the Second World War, we have given 
away more than 50 billion dollars. Men free of prejudice recog- 
nize that although the United States has poured out aid in such 
huge amounts, it has not been weakened. If anything, the re- 
verse is true and we have become stronger. In undertaking 
the burden of aid to other countries, we increased our ca- 
pacity to produce. As a result of continued high employment 
and high wages, we also increased our capacity to consume. 
We have proved that we were able to give aid to the rest of 
the world and at the same time raise our own standard of liv- 
ing at home. 

However, now we are attempting to bring our foreign aid 
to an end, especially in Europe, not only for our own good but 
for the good of the countries to whom we have given aid. 

But what should be our program for foreign aid from now 
on? We clearly have a strong national interest in the field of 
foreign economic policy. But what should that policy be? It is 
the responsibility of highly educated men and women to 
answer those questions. 


BUILDING THE FUTURE 


We live in a domestic economy that has a history of ex- 
pansion and opportunity. I wonder if you have recalled that 
there are men living in this area today who helped build the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, the first of three northern trans- 
continental railroads. Other men, somewhat younger, remem- 
ber the building of the Great Northern, the second transcon- 
tinental railroad. The third—the Milwaukee Road—was com- 
pleted ten or eleven years into the present century. 

Now reflect with me for a moment cn the development 
which has followed the building of these three great transcon- 
tinental railroads within the last 65 years. Can you think big 
enough and make plans vast enough to achieve in the next 50 
years a like growth for the benefit of yourselves, your children 
and all your generation? 

Wasn’t it architect Frederic Burnham who warned the 
people of Chicago after the great fire of 1873: “When you 
rebuild, make your plans big.” Chicago did. But today Chicago 
needs rebuilding. Some sections of our own metropolitan area 
do too. Will any of you come forth with plans daring enough 
for the rebuilding of our cities? 

You realize, of course, that any rebuilding or any shift in 
an expanding sociological pattern will bring the need for ad- 
justment. The educated man knows this. The ability to adjust 
to adjustment is the measure of the intellectually grown-up. 

But unfortunately you will have to deal with people who cry 
for progress and advantage but who do not want to pay the 
price. I met one the other day. She lives in a Minnesota town 
and complained vigorously about the number of tourists in 
our state of 10,000 lakes. “They take all the good tables at 
restaurants, cause heavy traffic on our roads, and, in general, 
disturb our normal life.” 

I reminded her that every year the tourists leave 120 mil- 
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lion dollars behind them,—money the state needs for develop- 
ment. “Yes, I know,” she sighed, “but couldn’t they be reason- 
able and just send the money up? Then we'd be so much more 
comfortable.” 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Now, of course, all of you young men and women are not 
going into the tourist business, nor are you preparing to be 
builders of railroads or planners of cities built to accommodate 
the future. But whatever route to success you select, you, be- 
cause of your education and training in values, must assume 
your share of social responsibility if your success is not to be 
an empty achievement. 

If you enter the industrial world—the one 1 am most 
familiar with—you will be successful only if you recognize 
and try to do something about the social responsibilities of 
business today. What are they and why are they important? 
Let's take a careful look. 

Modern capitalism must justify its place in the economic 
sun if it is to overcome the challenge of Communism and free 
troubled people from its specious lure. American industry, as 
well as industry throughout the free world, must answer clearly 
and intelligently questions that men and women, who com- 
prise what is called the general voting public, are asking 
quietly in their homes or loudly in public forums, or even on 
soap boxes. Here are a few of the questions that must be an- 
swered: Is industry planning well ahead to be able to absorb 
future job hunters in our rapidly increasing population? Is it 
giving equal opportunity to everyone who is willing to pay 
the price in intelligent hard work, regardless of race, color or 
creed? Is it providing opportunities for our handicapped citi- 
zens who are capable of limited employment? 

Then there is that other great question, a question that 
touches the University of Minnesota and all other centers of 
learning in the nation. Is industry contributing money in the 
forms of grants-in-aid, scholarships and endowments to under- 
write American education? Is industry carrying its share in 
guaranteeing a larger supply of intellectually mature young 
citizens to take over and guide America’s economic and social 
future? 

These, and many ‘more questions about industry must be 
answered, if our democracy is to survive. And you, when you 
enter business, must become factors in answering those ques- 
tions wisely and positively. 


THE NEW REVOLUTION 


The philosophy of Karl Marx did not arise in a vacuum. 
His doctrines of the class struggle and godlessness were nur- 
tured by the abject poverty and misery resulting from the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 19th century. Some thirty years ago 
the Communist Revolution started. Its authors projected it as 
a continuing revolution that was destined to engulf the world. 
It offered a better life for all. It is true that the trappings of 
Nicolai Lenin’s blueprint for world regimentation still abound 
-—the collective farms—the comintern—the sabre rattling— 
the utter disregard for God and human dignity—but only the 
trappings. The revolution is faltering—weakened by the in- 
telligent action of free men fashioning individual initiative 
and motivation into a free society in which everyone has a 
share. 

You ladies and gentlemen may not realize it, but you are a 
part of the continuing, dominant real revolution of American 
freedom, of individual initiative, of dynamic and constant 
regeneration of resources and humanity—the rewards of which 
are a society in these United States that pales, in material as- 
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pects, the golden age of Greece or anything the world has ever 
seen before. 

This quiet revolution has resulted largely from the ex- 
ercise of Freedom. It has recently received the added stimulus 
of the mighty atom, applied to peacetime uses, and of the 
mechanical technological advance we know as “automation.” 
Businessmen are developing greater and more efficient use of 
tools—that is “automation.” Atomic energy will in the fore- 
seeable future affect practically every business. The non-mili- 
tary aspects of nuclear energy are just beginning to be realized. 
Clearly the food-processing business will be affected, because 
the storage life of many foods may be greatly prolonged by 
exposure to radiation. Many commercial electric plants will be 
powered by atomic energy. 

This revolution against the status quo has far more dynamics 
than the Industrial Revolution. Is it ominous or is it truly 
wonderful? 

I believe it is wonderful. Thanks to the new sense of re- 
sponsibility of democratic American capitalism, it will multi- 
ply opportunity instead of creating chaos. It will be a builder 
of confidence and encouragement to face life's challenge in 
this changing age. The basic strength of our American dem- 
ocracy is derived from freedom of economic opportunity for 
all—freedom to choose one’s work, to change it if need be, 
and to carve out a personal destiny without dependence on 
state permission, and without special privilege of any kind— 
hereditary, political, social, or economic. The glory of our 
country, it seems to me, is this vitality, this freedom for in- 
dividual initiative. 

This new and continuing revolution can only mean a richer 
life and a higher standard of living “or every American. It 
will help to bring about the highest tide of economic activity 
the world has ever known. In this growing prosperity, you 
young graduates will share. 


TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 


This is America. According to your intellectual and moral 
strength, each of you must face up to its problems. Success, 
in the full meaning of the word, can never be yours unless you 
do. 

But let's pause to take a closer look at you, the individual 
members of this graduating class. In the first place, your Alma 
Mater has offered you a thorough and sound education. How 
much of it you will retain, only time will tell. Let me be very 
practical—I urge you to maintain your education by continu- 
ing to study, by reading more and by constantly increasing 
your store of knowledge and your understanding of people and 
their prejudices. Never doubt that this is the era where success 
and responsibility are the reward of incessant study and the 
courage to question the learning in your chosen fields. 

Let me just mention briefly a few of the things I have found 
to be important on the road up to success. 

First, go into executive session with yourself to determine 
what kind of work you believe you are best equipped to do. 
With objective self-appraisal, honestly take inventory of your 
aptitudes and characteristics. What career wili give you the 
greatest satisfaction and happiness? How can you best help 
others? 

Once you have decided, then determine to pay the price in 
intelligent, hard work. 

Next, work with the people around you. I have always 
liked what England’s great statesman Edmund Burke said, “No 
men can act with effect who do not act in concert.” The men 
and women who get ahead in business and in the professions 
are usually the ones who get along with other people. 

Learn to help the other fellow. That's vitally important. 
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When you give a fellow worker something of yourself and 
help him to get ahead, you will find that he will cooperate 
with you better. It always works that way. As I look back over 
my business career, I find the greatest satisfaction I have is 
the knowledge that I have helped, at least in some small de- 
gree, many of my younger associates to discover in themselves 
resources they never knew they had 

My own personal motto which hangs on the wall of my 
office reads, “Drive Straight Ahead With A Positive Mental 
Attitude.” It has always seemed to me that the success of an 
individual, a family, a company, or a nation is, by the very 
nature of things based on positive thinking,—the ability to 
plan and proceed on a chosen course. 

Avoid “playing it safe” all the time. Don’t be afraid of your- 
self or responsibility. I urge you not to be satisfied when you 
have gained a little security. You are young and strong and 
well equipped. Take risks—be tough-minded—dare to venture 
into untried fields and to depend on yourselves. The world is 
in crying need of more men of courage and vision. Our fore- 
fathers took risks—great risks—and were not afraid. They 
were not a nation of play-it-safers. They were pioneers who 
went forward in a spirit of optimism and self-confidence. 

This is a great day to be alive. It is a period of turbulent 
promise. As has been said, “A glorious economic future may be 
ours, but we can achieve it only by wise management of our 
national household.” 

Who are to be the wise managers? If this great University 
is to live up to its tradition, then out of this graduating class 
must come leaders—men and women of vision and judgment, 
courageous thinkers who will not be content to rest on the 
laurels won here this evening, but who will make use of their 
talents and who will go forward with intelligent action. Let 
me remind you again that this is to be the era of the highly 
educated man. 

SPIRITUAL VALUES 


But it is not enough to be intellectually mature. We must 
be spiritually mature, as well. And that means humility before 
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your God. Otherwise all of your worldly successes can be like 
ashes in your mouth and your inner world will be one of tor- 
ment. 

During this twentieth century we have gone far towards 
conquering matter. Now we need something more. We need 
to stop and reflect that the happiness we are all struggling for, 
lies within ourselves. 

It comes from the love and affection of family; in the re- 
lationship with our fellows in everyday life; in the pride of 
useful work; and in service to the community. 

But the greatest happiness I hope each of you will seek in 
the years ahead is the deep, reassuring happiness that comes 
from full use of powers given to all of us by God—the power 
to achieve inner peace—the power to have faith in the inborn 
dignity of mankind, and in the worth of man as an individual. 

I do not think we can find real happiness on our own alone. 
We need help. Without the help of God in our lives, we tend 
to lose our self-respect and our self-confidence. The world at 
times is difficult for us to face alone. However, there is a wis- 
dom far greater than ours, a power beyond anything which 
man has within himself. There is a plan for order and har- 
mony among men. Buc we cannot even sense these things un- 
less we pause in our headlong scramble, stand still and listen, 
listen in silence and hope until we begin to hear within our- 
selves the steadying voice of our Creator. Then we will have 
spiritual poise, peace and power. 

© _ of my years of experience has come one priceless rea- 
lizaion. I have learned that a strenuous life can be fun—that 
man is born with a gift of happiness. But he must listen in 
humility to God to learn where that happiness lies. It was 
John Masefield who wisely observed—"the days that make us 
happy, make us wise.” 

As you young men and women leave this auditorium to- 
night, you go forth with the congratulations and best wishes 
of all of your friends. Your Alma Mater expects you to be 
outstanding citizens. My hope is that you will each find ful- 
fillment and happiness in the years ahead. Goodbye, honored 
graduates, and may God go with you. 


“This I Believe” 


MY PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


By BRUCE BARE, Chartered Life Underwriter; President, Los Angeles General Agents and Managers Association; 
Vice President, General Agents Association of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Delivered before a session of the Chartered Life Underwriters Institute, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin, August 2, 1955 


preciated what he was doing to me or to you as an Insti- 

tute Class. On the face of it, it is against all the rules of 
nature to make a General Agent think—especially if that 
thinking must have perspective. Roy asked me to do it, I re- 
luctantly consented, and now you have become either a will- 
ing or an unwilling audience. At any rate I am asking you to 
bear with me as we explore together some of the concepts 
and ideas which have influenced me in my own personal and 
business life. 

You know that the acceptance of this assignment presup- 
poses that the speaker has attained some measure of success 
in the insurance business. I would like you, however, to for- 
get the individual and to pardon the use of the personal pro- 
noun, “I”, here and there. With these concessions by you, 
we will think about the subject, “This I Believe”, in an effort 


I GRAVELY DOUBLE whether Roy Steinbeck really ap- 


to discover the basic philosophy which undergirds my whole 
life and the structure of my thought. 

I-do not wish to imply, when I have done this, that 
copying these principles will of itself guarantee financial 
success, nor do | wish to suggest that the failure to use them 
presumes that you can never succeed financially in the insur- 
ance business. The absence of some will obviously militate 
against success because they are commonly recognized as 
human ingredients which are essential generally to success. 
Others, some of you will feel, have mo necessary or valid 
framework of reference to success on the human level. And in 
this you may be right. But the following things I do believe. 

FIRST of all I believe that we live in a moral universe, 
and that this universe was created by a sovereign, moral in- 
telligence with personality, whom we call by the name of 
God. This universe is governed by laws which spring from the 
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being of God and these laws have a way of operating inexor- 
ably so that ultimately no man is able to escape the conse- 
quences either of obedience or disobedience to these laws. 
Furthermore I cannot help believing that the laws of God do 
not cease with the laws of nature in which you and I have 
confidence and which we use without thinking every day. 
Thus you and I can know with certainty what time each 
month the moon will be full, what time of month the tides 
will be high, and exactly what spot in the heavens we can find 
a given star any night. These are physical laws which govern 
the universe and the same God who ordained these physical 
laws has also ordained other laws which pertain to the physical 
body of man, to the intellectual and to the moral nature 
of man. 

The man who defies the law of gravity by jumping off a two 
hundred foot cliff is no less a fool than the man who defies 
the moral and spiritual laws of God. Both operate and both 
do so inexorably. 

I am not now concerned with the laws which govern the 
physical universe but I am interested in those laws which 
deal with mankind in his physical, social, national and moral 
environment. I am convinced that the laws of God which 
govern our relationships inter-penetrate all areas of life. Thus 
the laws of morality which govern my personal life are 
equally applicable to my life as a citizen of this country, and 
to my business life, and to my personal and home life. What 
I am on Sunday or what I am at my best at home is what I 
must be in business and as a citizen. If it is wrong for me 
to steal from my children, it is wrong for me to steal from 
my customers and to defraud the government on my income 
tax. If it is wrong for me to lie to my wife, it is equally 
wrong for me to lie to my business friends, my customers, 
Or to a court as a witness in a legal trial. All morality is one. 
There are not two standards, but one. 

This, then, has been the first premise of my life and it has 
been the guiding principle which underlies my thinking and 
conduct—that there is a God who has created and who sus- 
tains a moral universe and who has made known the laws 
by which men must live. 

The SECOND premise which has guided my life is that 
which recognizes that there are tangible and intangible hu- 
man (not divine) factors which go to make up the man who 
succeeds. That this premise is amazingly complex and that 
I will not be able to unfold all of its mysteries I acknowledge 
candidly. That it may, in some cases, be almost impossible 
to distinguish between the tangible and the intangible fac- 
tors I also recognize. But however difficult the job of making 
the evaluation it must still be attempted. 

In a rough fashion we may divide the human factors or 
gifts in a man into two categories—those gifts or factors 
which are given or implanted in him at birth and those 
which are acquired by him during the course of life. Imme- 
diately 1 confess that qualities which are given must be 
developed and used or they are useless, but they must exist 
first before they can either be developed or used. 

Among the “given” or “implanted” qualities may be in- 
cluded the following. First, intelligence. Now neither you nor 
I can govern our basic intelligence unless we are careful to 
select the right parents. And this we cannot do. But what 
intelligence we have is a gift from life. Little can be done to 
alter the gift itself. Its level remains relatively stable through- 
out life. Thus the lad with an IQ of 150 will manifest this 
approximate IQ all of his days. The man with a subnormal 
1Q may struggle persistently but he will not rise above the 
intellectual potential which lies within him as a gift. The man 
who is a moron will not become a physician—and if it were 
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somehow possible, we would not want him to operate on us 
or on our children. So also health is more frequently a given 
than not. And physiologists tell us that the size of our frames, 
and the distribution of our weight, and the amount of our 
weight are related to the question whether we are introverts 
or extraverts. All of these and other factors are beyond the 
control of man, and they are made a part of him as a gift when 
he is born. With them he must live and die, and he must 
make the best of what he cannot change. 

Now, so far, I have mentioned elements over which man 
has little or no control. Perhaps you have concluded that I 
am a determinist or that I am making man an automaton 
whose destiny is controlled without reference to himself at 
all. But such is not the case. For I hasten to add that when a 
child has been born with whatever gifts lie buried deep within 
him, there still remain those aspects of life which are ac- 
quired. Many times they are environmental factors which con- 
dition men and which mold and make them into what they 
ultimately become. Some characteristics we acquire by being 
taught them; some, we acquire by social contacts; some, we 
acquire through the processes of education; some, we get 
from the conditioning of family life and the standards of 
our parents; and some, we get from our own meditation and 
the use of that important organ, the brain. 

I believe that men succeed and remain successful in our 
business when they possess the following characteristics 
whether they be acquired or given: 

1. Hard work. There is no substitute for this quality 

however a man may get it, but the absence of hard work 
often spells the difference between success and defeat. 


Ambition. The man who succeeds must know what 
he wants. Ambition implies two things—one, that there 
is a great desire which possesses a man’s heart, some- 
thing that he wants to do or be, and then that this 
purpose becomes a driving force within him as he 
seeks to accomplish the purpose. 

Character. This is what a man really is, not what he 
supposes himself to be. Character itself is not developed 
in a crisis but a crisis will always reveal what character 
a man has. And character is composed of such elements 
as fairness, objectivity, lack of prejudice, the principles 
by which a man lives, the ability to accept and profit 
by criticism and in general it reveals those sterling qual- 
ities the word itself suggests to you all. 

Perseverance. Some may link perseverance with hard 
work, but it has a quality of its own since it involves 
more than hard work. A man may work hard but change 
his goals, and thus fail although he has worked hard. 
But perseverance is that quality by which a man does 
not give up until he has reached the goal he outlines 
for himself, and he will not be moved nor stopped un- 
til it has been reached. Some people may label it drive. 
Enjoyment of the work. Men who succeed do so because 
they are captivated by the work they do. A man must 
master his work or his work will master him. And the 
slave can never be happy. When we really love our 
jobs we have mastered them and instead of slavery we 
have a sense of liberty and joy. 

Assuming and discharging responsibility. Some men 
will shirk responsibility at every turn of the road. They 
shun it for reasons they often do not comprehend but 
this is fatal to success in our business. The man who 
succeeds must not only welcome responsibility but he 
must also discharge it adequately. To take it without 
fulfilling it leads to ruin, but to discharge what you glad- 
ly welcome is a step in the right direction. 
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7. Ability to discern between principle and expediency. 
Some men operate by the law of what is convenient, 
not what is right. The man who succeeds permanently 
must be governed by right principles which precede and 
overrule what is expedient. This, of necessity, includes 
honesty, integrity, and self-respect. “To thine own self 
be true; it follows as the night the day; thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” 

. Trustworthiness. You and I must be men in whom 
people can have confidence. They must be able to con- 
fide in us and to know we will keep their confidences. 
They must be able to take us at our word and to ac- 
cept our judgments. Illusory and intangible, it is sim- 
ilar to that which exists between a minister and his 
church member, or a physician and his patient. 

. Liking for people. A successful insurance man is apt 
to be gregarious; a man who lives in and among people 
and who likes them. Not only does he have sympathy 
but also empathy which means that into all with whom 
he comes in contact there goes forth from him some- 
thing of himself. He gives it freely and gladly and with 
a sense of devotion. 

. Last but not least, and there may be many more you 
would add yourselves, is a sense of service. We do not 
sell beans, nor cut hair. These too are important societal 
functions, but more like the task of the minister and 
of the physician we offer constructive benefits to men 
and we know that no man is hurt, but all men helped 
by the services we offer. And this sense of vocation and 
of service lifts our business from the realm of the mun- 
dane and gives to us the sense that we not only work to 
make a living but that in making a living we help to 
construct a cathedral to the service of mankind. 


In addition to what I have said, there are still certain in- 
tangibles which some men call luck, some accident, and some 
providence. I personally prefer the last term, but whichever 
you may choose, this factor, in addition to the human elements, 
will play a large part in determining the success or failure of 
any man. Often we speak of men getting “breaks” and while 
some of them are the reward of effort and pluck and perse- 
verance, there is still a residual number which cannot be 
explained apart from the use of terms like providence or 
chance. I believe that God can and does order and ordain the 
circumstances of life and that when this element is com- 
bined with the others I have mentioned one can intelligently 
explain the happenings of life. 

At long last I come to the third and final observation—one 
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that is last but not least. When all has been said and done 
there exists between God and myself a personal relationship 
through faith in Jesus Christ. There are binding upon me the 
precepts and commandments of that God with whom | 
have entered into a personal relationship. And His command- 
ments may be reduced to two basic rules: 

1. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. 

2. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

“Love God and do what you want” said St. Augustine cen- 
turies ago. He knew that if one truly loved God such a per- 
son would want to do only the will of God. And when there 
is love in the heart it worketh no ill to its neighbor. Thus is 
perfectly comprehended in these two laws all that a man needs 
for this life. 

Obedience and disobedience to these basic commandments 
of God carry their own reward and their own punishment. 
God uses a geometric rather than an arithmetic slide rule. 
Thus the evil I do snowballs out of proportion to the individual 
acts I perform. And good or righteousness, if I choose this 
pathway, in like manner returns results far out of proportion 
to the individual acts. 

It may interest you to know that this personal relationship 
between God and myself leads me to conclude that even ma- 
terial success is the gift of God to me, and that what I possess 
I hold as a steward in trust for Him to be used as He pleases. 
This is why I became a tither as early as 1939 when I had al- 
most nothing. And that is why fifteen percent of my gross in- 
come, Agency and personal, now goes into church:and mis- 
sionary work of various kinds. I have been amply rewarded in 
the blessing which comes from giving and I have not lacked 
for anything. The joy and the satisfaction which I have derived 
from it is a personal reward. While no man can buy his way 
into heaven, no man can truly love God and enjoy a personal 
relationship to Him without opening his pocketbook for the 
work of His Church. 

You may not believe my conclusion, but it still remains true. 
I hold lightly both the success I have attained and the money I 
have made. And should they be taken from me by adverse cir- 
cumstances it would neither change the principles which gov- 
ern my life nor destroy my confidence in those things which 
I believe. 

I have not come to proselyte but to explain; nor am I pro- 
posing that you follow what I have outlined. I have merely 
removed the cover so that you may behold the inner workings 
of my mind and heart, not with boastful intention, but in the 
discharge of what I consider to be a kind invitation to speak 
to a host of people who have been gracious enough to listen 
to those things which I most sincerely believe. 


The Bricker Amendment 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE STATES 
By ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY, Afésorney, Boston, Massachusetts 
Delivered at Faneuil Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, Jume 13,1955 


HE SUBJECT for our discussion tonight is the Bricker 
[[Vamensent 
This is an appropriate place for that discussion. Long 
ago Wendell Phillips, speaking from this platform, said: 
“When liberty is in danger Faneuil Hall has the right, it is her 
duty, to strike the keynote for these United States.” 
I do not claim that I am the most appropriate pefson to 


strike that keynote. One qualification I do have. I am old 
enough to remember when in this country liberty and the 
rights of men were not in danger. The America I knew in 
1910, when I came of age, was still the America described by 
Carl Schurz, a refugee from European tyranny, who wrote in 
1853: 

“Here in America you can see daily how little a people 
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needs to be governed. There are governments, but no 
masters; there are governors, but they are only commis- 
sioners, agents. What there is here of great institutions of 
learning, of churches, of great commercial institutions, lines 
of communication, etc., almost always owes its existence, not 
to official authority, but to the spontaneous co-operation of 
private citizens. Here you witness the productiveness of 
freedom. . .. We learn here how superfluous is the action of 
governments concerning a multitude of things in which in 

Europe it is deemed absolutely indispensable, and how the 

freedom to do something awakens the desire to do it.” 

That was the America I and many of you knew—a land of 
individual opportunity and individual responsibility, where 
God-fearing men and women lived and worked and wor- 
shipped in freedom—a land to live in, a land to live for, a 
land to die for—an America that is now in deadly peril. 

Our subject has to do with the Constitution of the United 
States. You will have to listen to some lawyer talk but it is 
not a dry, legalistic subject. The argument that I make is not a 
dry, legalistic one. It is a logical argument; it is a sound argu- 
ment, but it is no less sound because for you and for me it 
is touched with deep human emotions, with love of country, 
with love of liberty, with devotion to religion. 

“This is the only place on earth where an individual can 
force his government to respect his rights.” 

This is the only place on earth where the powers of govern- 
ment are limited by a constitution that means something. 

Other countries have what are called constitutions. Every- 
one has heard of the British Constitution, which is not a con- 
stitution at all but the negation of one—a jumble of traditions, 
maxims, slogans, and a “thick husk of legal fictions” that are 
supposed to restrain Parliament in its legislation. They do not 
impose an enforceable limitation on its power. Parliament is 
supreme. Parliament need not respect the rights of an in- 
dividual. It may do so in reliance on the unwritten constitution 
but there is nothing the individual can do about it if it fails to 
do so. 

The Joyce case is an example. During World War II, Joyce 
broadcast from Germany utterances that in the mouth of a 
British citizen were treason. The British called him Lord Haw 
Haw. After the war they brought him to tria! for treason. At 
the time of his alleged crime it was the law that he could not 
be convicted except by the testimony of at least two witnesses 
to an overt act of treason. One witness would not do. It de- 
veloped that the broadcast upon which the case depended was 
heard by only one witness who could identify the voice. 
Parliament then acted. It abolished the rule about the necessity 
of two witnesses and made one witness enough. British law- 
yers, regardless of their feeling about his guilt, were shocked 
by this violation of the British constitution but the court had 
to accept the act as the law and Joyce was convicted and 
hanged. This happened under the British constitution. It 
could not have happened under ours, because our Congress 
cannot validly enact what is known as an ex post facto law. 
That means that Congress could not have changed the rules 
of evidence in this case after the alleged crime had been com- 
mitted. If Congress had attempted to make the change, the 
court would have declared the attempt void because uncon- 
stitutional, and Joyce would not have been convicted. He as an 
individual would have been able to force his government to 
respect his rights. 

I say that this could not happen here. What I mean is that 
it could not happen here by an act of Congress or at all as we 
understood the Constitution until lately. It could happen here 
under the treaty power as now interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. The President, by an interchange of letters with another 
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country, could have changed this rule and deprived the de- 
fendant of a constitutional right which would have saved his 
life, or any other constitutional right that he had. 

That is why we need the Bricker Amendment. 

Our Constitution was drafted by men who had lived under 
absolute governments. They had experienced the tyranny of 
an absolute government. They had fought a Revolution to 
overthrow tyranny and establish liberty—they had risked their 
lives and their fortunes and pledged their sacred honor in the 
cause of that Revolution. They saw to it that the philosophy, 
the wisdom, the common sense and the religious faith of the 
Revolution became incarnate in the Constitution. The French 
Revolution had already slipped into atheism, despotism and 
despair. Our Revolution put its ideals down on paper and 
built a scheme of government that could preserve them—a 
government free from impractical utopianism on the one hand 
and mass robbery and murder on the other—formed with 
political good sense and in the fear of God. 

There are men who scoff at the Founding Fathers and find 
them faintly amusing. These men are also tender of traitors 
and contemptuous of patriotism. They are ashamed of Amer- 
ica. They do not put America’s interests first as Point I instead 
of Point V. For them it is considered a devastating appraisal 
of Senator Taft to say that he had the best mind of the 
eighteenth century. Of course that was a tremendous com- 
pliment. In the “fields of government and statecraft the 
eighteenth century mind was the greatest mind of all the 
centuries and our Founding Fathers who met to draft the 
Constitution had the greatest minds of that century. Benjamin 
Franklin was one of them. The 250th anniversary of his birth 
will be celebrated January 17th next. He was only one of the 
great men who assembled to draft our Constitution, but he 
understood it as well as any of them. When the drafting was 
completed, someone asked him, “What have you given us?” 
He answered, “A republic, if you can keep it.” Have we kept 
it? We have almost lost it. We are fighting a rear guard action. 
The Bricker Amendment is the last stand. 

The Constitution which Gladstone called “the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man” came from inany sources—from England, from 
Scotland, from Ireland, from Holland, from France, from 
the Classics, from Blackstone, from the Bible, and from the 
American Genius itself. It came from the long thoughts of 
hard-working, lonely pioneers who cherished freedom above 
all earthly gifts—above security, above peace. Theirs were the 
“giant hands who from the womb of the world tore the Re- 
public.” 

The central, unifying, illuminating principle of the Revolu- 
tion ar’ the Constitution is religious. That is why Marxism 
which must destroy religion must first destroy the Constitution. 
William Penn said: “Those people who will not be governed 
by God will be governed by tyrants.” He could have said: 
“Those people who will be governed by God wil! not be 
governed by tyrants.” The Communists and the fascists know 
that. Mussolini said that he came to power because the people 
were tired of liberty. Communism, which is the essence of 
tyranny, cannot exist in a free land—a free land can only 
exist when it is governed by God. In the Bible you will find 
this text: “Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

Our Revolution recognized that men are the children of 
God, not mechanical-chemical compounds, not robots. It rec- 
ognized that the God who created man endowed him with 
certain inalienable rights, amongst them life and liberty. It - 
recognized that government is made to protect those gifts 
which God has given to man. No unlimited government can 
do that. That is why we had the Constitution. That is why we 
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need to save it. That is why we need the Bricker Amendment. 


The problem presented to the Founding Fathers was not 
easy. It was necessary to create a central government of ad- 
equate powers. It was even more necessary to limit the powers 
of that government. Many centuries ago Plato and Aristotle 
said the powers of government must be limited if men are 
to be free. This has been repeated throughout the centuries. 
One of the best statements of it was by Woodrow Wilson, who 
said: “The history of liberty is a history of limitations of 
government power, not the increase of it.” 

It is worth our while to examine our Constitution and study 
with care the limitations on the powers of government where- 
by a republic conceived in liberty was brought forth. 


The Constitution created what was intended to be an indes- 
tructible union of indestructible states. The states remained 
sovereign states. It was Hamilton’s idea that we should have a 
unitary nation in which the states would be administrative 
agencies only. That idea did not prevail. The fourth article 
of our own Massachusetts constitution defined the position of 
our Commonwealth in the constitutional system in words 
which are now only rhetoric: 

“The people of this commonwealth have the sole and ex- 
clusive right of governing themselves, as a free, sovereign, 
and independent state; and do, and forever hereafter shall, 
exercise and enjoy every power, jurisdiction, and right, which 
is not, or may not hereafter, be by them (expressly) delegated 
to the United States of America in Congress assembled.” 

We fought a war to prove that the Union was indestructible, 
but we have permitted the states to be destroyed with hardly 
a murmur of revolt. 

How was the destruction of the states accomplished? The 
first and most important step was the adoption of the income 
tax amendment, effective in 1913, giving Congress the power 
to tax incomes, which has been interpreted to extend also to 
the taxation of capital gains, gifts, and inheritances. No state 
can long continue as a free and sovereign state when there is 
a superior sovereign who can, by taxation, destroy all property 
and income and can even destroy the income and property of 
state officers and state judges. 

The second step in the destruction of the states was the ex- 
tension by the Supreme Court of the United States of the con- 
cept of interstate and foreign commerce. It was necessary for 
the federal government to be given the power to regulate in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, and the states readily con- 
ceded that. Otherwise, intolerable situations would have arisen. 
It was not necessary and it was not intended that the federal 
power should extend to every part of our economic activity 
and would regulate all manufacturing, agriculture, insurance, 
banks, local communications, labor relations, wages, prices, all 
in the name of Commerce. 

The Supreme Court has held that an elevator operator who 
was born in New York, had never left New York, had never 
taken his elevator anywhere except up and down, certainly 
had never taken it across the state line, was in interstate com- 
merce so that his wages and hours of labor could be regulated 
by the federal government. The reason given was that one of 
the tenants in the building was engaged in manufacturing 
pants that were sold across the state line in New Jersey. 

The Supreme Court also decided that a farmer in Ohio who 
raised wheat to be consumed on his own farm by his own 
hogs who were also consumed on his own farm by his own 
family was in interstate commerce and could be restrained 
from growing more wheat than was permitted to him by a 
quota imposed by a federal agency. 

How free is this country when a landowner cannot grow 
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his own food except with the permission of a federal bureau- 
crat? 

The third revolution in the Constitution came from another 
extension of the power of taxation. As written, Congress had 
the power to levy taxes for the common defense and the 
general we'fare. As now interpreted, the words “general wel- 
fare” mean anything that Congress decides is for the welfare 
of the country. From this broadened concept Congress has the 
power to tax you and me for the building of houses and 
schools in Alabama and grain elevators in Pakistan, the pay- 
ment of old age pensions to persons who are neither veterans 
nor public employees, the publishing of newspapers in Ger- 
many, the financing of socialism in England, and practically 
anything that an imaginative do-gooder can think of. By the 
exercise of this power, Congress can take from the citizens of 
Massachusetts an unlimited percentage of their incomes and 
property and use the proceeds for other states or for other 
countries. 


The fourth step in the destruction of the states was the 
interpretation by the Supreme Court whereby the first ten 
amendments to the federal Constitution were applied to the 
states. These first ten amendments were adopted as limitations 
on the power of the federal government and are often called 
the Federal Bill of Rights. There were several liberty-loving 
states that were wise enough to fear the tyranny of a central 
government and would not ratify the constitution until they 
were assured in writing that the fundamental liberties of the 
state and the individual would be protected. No one until re- 
cently ever supposed that these amendments would restrict the 
states themselves. They are not worded that way. They are 
worded to prevent federal action. The Supreme Court has now, 
however, decided that by the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment after the Civil War the first ten amendments 
were made applicable to the states. It is because of this de- 
cision that the states are now deprived of their powers in the 
fields of education, religion, and personal rights that everyone 
supposed they had. 

Some people interpret what has happened to the states and 
to our constitution as part of a plan or plot to prepare the 
country for international socialism—a world state with a 
Marxist constitution. Let us be content to call it a series of 
coincidences. 

This series of coincidences had a great deal to do with a 
man named Karl Marx. Karl Marx is not my favorite character. 
He was a hater. He hated all mankind. In particular, he hated 
Jews, despised Negroes, and held all Christians in contempt. 
He preached class hatred and advocated murder and violence. 


He did not reason well or honestly. He did not understand 


what men live by. He did not understand what are the en- 
during values and the everlasting verities. No Marxist does; 
nothing infuriates him so much as an argument that in any 
system of government or economics the best as well as the 
worst of human nature must be reckoned with. 

In 1848 Karl Marx issued the Communist Manifesto. This 
contains ten points regarded as preliminary objectives to be 
accomplished before the governments of the world are over- 


‘thrown by force and violence and the dictatorship of the 


proletariat is established. 

Not one of these preliminary objectives could have been 
accomplished in the United States under the Constitution as 
it stood in 1848 or in 1910. Now every one of them can be 
accomplished by legislation or by treaty. Some of them have 
already been accomplished completely; the others are well 
along. 
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There is probably a difference of opinion among you as to 
the desirability of some of the economic points of the Marxian 
program. I think they are all evil. However that may be, there 
can be no argument about the tenth point, which concerns 
personal rights and liberty and does not involve economic 
considerations. 

The tenth point sounds very innocent indeed. It reads: “Free 
education for all children in public schools.” 

Now, no one is going to say that we should not have public 
schools or that they should not be free. The catch to this point 
is the requirement that all children should be educated in pub- 
lic schools. Remember, it is intended that those schools will be 
Godless and will provide education barren of every spiritual 
value and of patriotism. Prof. Allan Nevins of Columbia has 
given this show away. He wants to take what he calls the 
poison out of the public school textbooks. What is the poison? 
Anything that glorifies America, patriotism or nationalism. 

In America we once had no doubt that if we sent all of our 
children to school for a sufficient time they would be good, 
useful and loyal citizens. Now our faith is shaken by delin- 
quent youth, foolish voters, and disloyal eggheads. Was there 
something the matter with our theory or is the matter with 
what we call education? Some will think the latter is true. You 
will recall Kipling’s Lama who wrote that “Education, if of 
the best sort, is the greatest blessing; otherwise no earthly 
good.” : 

In the early days of the Republic, education was, with 
negligible exceptions, an individual, family or church responsi- 
bility. Presbyterian and Puritan children who learned their 
letters at a dame school or at home were “expected to know 
their catechism, to be familiar with their Bible, to keep the 
Sabbath, to fear God, keep a good conscience, with industry 
ind economy to be independent, and at last to die Christianly.” 
Similar standards applied everywhere and in all denominations. 

For secondary education, groups of neighbors combined and 
employed school masters. In many places, church schools, 
classical academies and sectarian colleges were founded and 
supported with private funds. In every case the instruction was 
designed primarily to promote piety, religion and morality. 

It was never supposed that the federal government should 
have anything to say about the education of the child. It was 
never supposed that a state could not permit religion to be 
taught. As Dean Manion has demonstrated, the constitutions 
of all the states were rooted in religion. Harvard College was 
Christian in its origin and its original objectives. In the lan- 
guage of our Massachusetts constitution which created the 
corporation of Harvard College, the arts and sciences. and all 
good literature were encouraged because such encouragement 
tended to the honor of God, the advantage of the Christian 
religion and the qualification of students for public employ- 
ment in the church as well as in the state. 

State control of education and religion presented a serious 
problem for the Marxists, who to succeed in their plan for 
world domination must destroy religion. This necessarily im- 
plies the destruction of church schools as well as churches and 
explains why all children must be educated in public schools 
and why all public schools must be Godless. 

It would not do for the Marxists to deal with 48 states. 
That would be slow. Dealing with the federal government was 
much simpler and quicker. 

But how could the federal government get into the fields of 
education and religion, which under the Constitution belonged 
exclusively to the states without any prohibition or limitation? 

This is how it was done. 

The First Amendment reads in part as follows: 
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“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The Tenth Amendment: 

“The Powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
to the states respectively, or to the people.” 

Nothing could be plainer than this. The states had not dele- 
gated anything to the United States about religion and about 
the education of their inhabitants. Nothing had been pro- 
hibited to the states on these subjects. They could establish a 
religion, they could favor one religion over another, they could 
prohibit the free exercise of religion. So of education—they 
could have public schools, no schools, private schools, no pri- 
vate schools, segregated schools, de-segregated schools, religion 
in schools, no religion in schools, just as they wanted. It was 
up to them and to their constitutions because they were sov- 
ereign states who had reserved all their powers in these fields. 

Now came one of the coincidences. Someone with this 
particular axe to grind discovered the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which contains this language: 

“No state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any state deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of law; nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws.” 

Ha, said that someone, here is a way to destroy religious in- 
struction in all the public schools. All we need do is to get 
the courts to decide that the Fourteenth Amendment makes 
the First Amendment applicable to the states and that teaching 
religion is the establishment of a religion. And so they did, 
and it wasn’t very hard, fur the courts have been extremely 
sympathetic throughout the past twenty years. 

Out in Illinois there was a statute permitting the teaching of 
religion an hour a week in the public schools. The system was 
a voluntary one and no child could attend the classes without 
the consent of his parents. There were separate classes for dif- 
ferent religions. The Catholic children were taught by a priest, 
the Jewish children by a rabbi, and the Protestant children by 
a Protestant minister. The Supreme Court of the United States 
said that this was something that the state could not do. It was 
a law respecting an establishment of religion. Therefore, they 
said, since Congress could not have passed such a law under 
the First Amendment and since the First Amendment now 
applies to the states, the state could not do so. 

They reaily did that—eight of them. One dissenter wondered 
how the majority could justify a chapel at West Point or a 
chaplain in the Navy. Isn’t it clear that the chapel and the 
chaplain are doomed? I wonder how a state can be permitted 
under this decision to grant tax exemptions to privately 
operated schools that teach religion or to churches? With- 
drawal of tax exemption would result in the destruction of 
many church schools of many denominations. Remember, com- 
pelling everyone to be educated in secularized public schools 
is still the objective. A state could do it. I do not see how 
Congress can. It can be accomplished by use of the treaty 
power. 

With these revolutions in the Constitution, the sovereign 
states were destroyed and what is left is a unitary nation that 
Hamilton wanted with all governmental power concentrated 
in Washington. 

What we had left was a nation, not a union of states. Is it 
still the nation conceived in liberty that we bargained for in 
the Constitutional Convention? We have seen that it has 
taken over almost all the powers that were retained by the 
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states so that it is now for all practical purposes a sovereignty 
of full and plenary jurisdiction. 

With the division of powers and with the limitations on the 
legislative power contained in the Constitution and the Federal 
Bill of Rights, tyranny was made impossible. Or so we thought. 

As time went on, it appeared that many reforms and ex- 
penditures, which many men thought desirable could not be 
accomplished or made under the system of the Constitution. 
It is another coincidence that these reforms happened to coin- 
cide with the ten preliminary objectives, the ten points, of the 
Communist Manifesto. No one of them could have been 
accomplished under the original Constitution. 

Moreover, our type of government, with the division of 
powers between the nation and the states and among the de- 
partments and the limitation of all powers, was entirely un- 
suited for a totalitarian state which would own all the land, 
railroads, telephone companies, coal mines, steamships, steel 
mills, etc. etc. and operate all the businesses of the country. 
Our type of government was entirely unsuited even for the 
sort of show we are running now. You can’t regulate prices, 
wages, working conditions, rents, hours of labor, polio vaccine, 
railways, utilities, stock markets, education, medicine, agricul- 
ture; you can’t be the biggest landowner, the biggest house 
builder, the biggest employer, the biggest banker, the biggest 
insurance company, the biggest power producer, the biggest 
munition manufacturer, the biggest grain dealer, the biggest 
shipowner, the biggest printer, the biggest borrower, the big- 
gest taxer, the biggest spender, the biggest defaulter, the big- 
gest meddler, the biggest sucker in history without making a 
million executive decisions every day. You can’t wait for 
legislative action; you can’t debate; you can’t have two parties; 
you can’t stand investigation or criticism; you can’t let your 
courts determine whether your action is constitutional; you 
must. act and you must have in the executive all the powers of 
government, all the powers of the states, all the powers of the 
Congress and you must have a supine Supreme Court. You 
must have the powers of a dictator. 

The Executive, by usurpation, the Supreme Court, by inter- 
pretation, and the Congress by surrender have nearly done the 
Constitution in. But it and the state constitutions are still a 
nuisance to the internationalist socialists in some way. That 
is where the treaty power comes in. Under the treaty power 
as now interpreted, the President and a handful of senators 
can amend the Constitution and the state constitutions and 
legislate for the nation and for every state, enacting laws that 
neither the Congress nor the states could lawfully enact. This 
sounds incredible—it is all too true. 

That puts us back where we were when the shooting began 
in 1775—victims of unlimited arbitrary government with no 
rights or liberty that our government must respect, with no 
recourse if we are deprived of life, liberty, property, religious 
freedom, free speech. The President and another nation (Ar- 
gentina or Russia would be a good choice) could by an ex- 
change of letters deprive us of the right of meeting here to 
discuss the Bricker Amendment and we would have no lawful 
recourse. 

In fact we are worse off than we were in 1775, because then 
our tyranny was a Parliament which had to act openly and with 
debate and where our petitions could be heard. Even now in 
Great Britain and Canada a treaty is not internal law until 
Parliament makes it so. With us it is law right away and 
we may not know for years what has happened to us. 

Worse than all this, under the treaty power we can, without 
any action or debate by Congress as a whole or by the states or 
the people, surrender our state, national and popular sov- 
ereignty to a superstate making ourselves a subordinate state, 
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perhaps a mere administrative division, in a government of 
the world. This, the most important decision we could possibly 
make, the most momentous in all history, is in the power of 
one man and a handful of senators. 

A treaty is a contract with a foreign government. The 
treaty power is the power to make contracts with foreign 
governments. This is a necessary power. Under our system of 
divided sovereignty, the Federal Government has the treaty 
power exclusively. The states are expressly forbidden to enter 
into treaties. No one supporting the Bricker Amendment 
wishes to destroy the treaty power or take it away from the 
Federal Government. That would be absurd and unwise. No 
one wishes to take away from the President his constitutional 
functions in the treaty-making process. Someone must negoti- 
ate the contract. The executive department is best organized 
for that and should be the best informed. 

The Constitution says: 

“(The President) shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
2/3 of the senators present concur.” 

Here is a check, a balance. The President ca}: act only with 
the advice and consent of the Senate and the treaty must have 
the concurrence of 2/3 of the senators present. This in- 
sures publicity, debate, and hearings on important treaties. 
This kept us out of the League of Nations because the Senate 
refused, after much deliberation and debate, to give the neces- 
sary concurrence, 

All this sounds very sensible and in harmony with the 
American way of doing things. What has happened to make it 
necessary to amend the treaty provisions in the Constitution? 
What has happened is that we now have a government that 
believes that the treaty power can override the Constitution 
and cut across all the rights of the states and the people, and is 


acting accordingly. The Supreme Court has given aid and com- 
fort to this arrogation of power and confirmed it by its inter- 
pretation of the following words in the Constitution: 
“The Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 


United States, shall be the supreme law of the land... . 

I have neither the learning nor the time to compare the 
older concept of the treaty power with what it is now. There is 
no question of what it is now. It is all powerful and it does not 
make much difference what Hamilton or Jefferson or Cal- 
houn thought. It is what Mr. Dulles thinks or thought in 1952 
that counts now, because that is what the Supreme Court 
thinks. This is his language: 

“The treaty-making power is an extraordinary power 
liable to abuse. Treaties make international law and also 
they make domestic law. Under our Constitution treaties be- 
come the supreme law of the land. They are indeed more 
supreme than ordinary laws, for congressional laws are in- 
valid if they do not conform to the Constitution, whereas 
treaty laws can override the Constitution. Treaties, for ex- 
ample, can take powers away from the states and give them 
to the Federal Government or to some international body 
and they can cut across the rights given the people by the 
constitutional Bill of Rights.” 

So there you are. Here is a power vested in the President 
and a few Senators that can override the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, and every state constitution. Should it be limited? 
Do we need the Bricker Amendment? 

But that is not the worst of it. This absolute power can be 
exercised in many cases by the President alone without the 
Senate. It can be done in secret and no man may know for 
years what the law is. That is the doctrine of the Executive 
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Agreement. That is the Pim case, where the Supreme Court 
held that an executive agreement made by the President alone, 
without the approval of the Senate, is, like a treaty, the su- 
preme law of the land and overrides the due process clause of 
the Fifth Amendment as well as the law of New York. In that 
case all there was was an exchange of letters between the 
President and Litvinov, and property which under the laws of 
New York belonged to certain private persons was given to 
the Soviet government. They could just as well have taken 
your house and given it to me. I don’t think this administration 
would give me anything or if I had a house, give it to you, 
but it could if it wanted to by finding a correspondent down 
in Guatemala to swap notes with. 

Perhaps you think I am an alarmist. All right, I will tell 
you what the law is now under existing treaties or executive 
agreements. Just a few examples. 

The President can declare war without any declaration by 
the Congress. That power is claimed by the President under a 
treaty—the treaty creating the United Nations. Think that 
over. Under the Constitution only the Congress could declare 
war. Now, if war comes between Russia and Poland, the 
President, acting alone, can put us in it on either side. 

NATO can merge our political and economic resources 
with other nations without any reference to the Congress. 

An international body called the International Materials 
Conference, set up without Congressional authority, can and 
did impose a system of international allocations of raw 
materials. 

Great Britain has a continuing veto over our diplomatic 
and military policies insofar as the use of atomic weapons is 
concerned. We can't use the bomb in our defense unless Great 
Britain permits. 

The treaty power can and did take away the constitutional 
rights of our soldiers accused of crime in foreign lands and 
turned them over to trial by foreign courts. Two homesick 
G.I.’s in France named Dick Keefe and Tony Scaletti, got 
drunk, stole a taxicab, and went to Paris. Stealing a taxicab 
by drunken soldiers on a spree is a crime and should be pun- 
ished. Before the treaty Dick and Tony would have been tried 
by our military court and punished in accordance with our 
ideas of the seriousness of the offense. At the trial the con- 
sticutional rights of the accused would have been protected. 
Under a NATO treaty called the Status of Forces Agreement 
they were turned over to a French court for trial and sentenced 
to five years of solitary confinement in French cells 4 feet wide 
and 71% feet long. The Army took from Dick’s wife the basic 
allowance for quarters and the French do not allow her to 
communicate with her husband. 

Dick and Tony were lucky that they did not steal a chicken 
in a Moslem country, for then their hands would have been 
chopped off. 

An Air Force captain named William Powell, in Bermuda, 
violated a law he did not know existed—he drove an auto- 
mobile without having third party insurance. He got two 
months. imprisonment and this automatically meant that he 
must be court-martialled, and may go home discharged and 
disgraced with no retirement benefits. 

The Pentagon gets a report of these cases every six months. 
There are hundreds of them—you and I cannot see those re- 
ports, neither can Senator Bricker. They are Top Secret. 

What other things can be done under the treaty power as 
now interpreted? 

Anything you can think of. I will mention only those things 
which have been seriously proposed. 

Our immigration laws can be set aside and everyone in the 
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world given the right to come here. The do-gooders in the 
U.N. phrase their desire for this action: “Everyone has the 
right to seek and enjoy in other countries freedom from per- 
secution.” Thus will come the fifth column. Thus will come the 
weak, the depraved and the criminal. 

Crimes like this can become the law of every state: 

Causing mental harm to members of a racial or religious 
group—you won't be able to criticize any race or religion. 

Criticizing foreign governments may be made a crime. In 
such cases there will be no trial by jury and no appeal if the 
U.N. people have their way. 

No private employment agencies, no private collective- 
bargaining—government to do it all. 

Right to censor news in peace as well as war. 

Religious freedom to be guaranteed subject to limitations 
prescribed by law. Ditto of freedom of speech. Ditto of meet- 
ings like this—peaceful assemblies to talk things over. This is 
a back-handed way of giving law the right to limit those 
freedoms. 

Conscription for an international military power, which 
could be garrisoned all over the world. Think that over. How 
useful will an international army be when the time comes to 
overthrow our government by force and violence? 

Legalize mixed marriages in states that prohibit them. This 
has already happened. 

International taxes. 

Regulate ownership of ‘and, overrule alien land laws of 
states. This has already happened. A state, the federal govern- 
ment cannot prevent aliens buying strategic land anywhere in 
the country. 

Distribution of our gold supply. 

Regulation of world resources, communications, industries, 
defense, currencies, tariffs, tidelands. 

A world church. 

And so on. Nothing however fantastic is impossible. All the 
things I have mentioned have already been enacted or have 
been seriously suggested as subjects of treaties. 

It is not too much to say we are now in an international 
state with plenary legislative power vested in the President of 
the United States, a handful of Senators, and the State De- 
partment of a foreign country. 

Now what is the Bricker Amendment? It is very short. I 
will read it: 

“Section 1. A provision of a treaty or other international 

agreement which conflicts with this Constitution, or which 

is not made in pursuance thereof, shall not be the supreme 
law of the land nor be of any force or effect. 

“Section 2. A treaty or other international agreement shall 

become effective as internal law in the United States only 

through legislation valid in the absence of international 
agreement. 

“Section 3. On the question of advising and consenting to 

the ratification of a treaty, the vote shall be determined by 

yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and 
against shall be entered on the Journal of the Senate.” 

What are its objects? 

1. To prevent any treaty or executive agreement in conflict 
with the Constitution from being of any force or effect. 

2. To prevent any treaty or executive agreement from being 
effective as internal law except through valid legislation. 

3. To prevent treaties from being approved by a mere 
handful of Senators present and voting. Voting by “yeas and 
nays” would assure that at least a majority of the Senate (now 
49) would be present to act on the treaty. 
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It is incredible that this amendment should be opposed by 
any American. Yet the Administration is against it and is 
fighting it with every sort of pressure. Secretary Dulles has 
switched and now indulges himself in quibbles about lan- 
guage. Republican senators have forgotten this plank that was 
in the Republican platform: 

“We (the Republican Party) shall see to it that no treaty 
or agreement with other countries deprives our citizens of 
the rights guaranteed them by the Federal Constitution.” 
Not only the Dasly Worker but also the New York Times, 

the New York Herald-Tribune, and the Washington Post are 
against it. 

What semblance of reason do they advance? 

With characteristic dishonesty some left-wingers have told 
the public that a treaty will require ratification by the 48 
states. That is absurd as well as dishonest. All the amendment 
does in that respect is to provide that a treaty does not become 
internal |aw in a state unless the state acts and acts constitu- 
tionally. The treaty as a treaty (an agreement between na- 
tions) will need no more ratification than it now does (two- 
thirds of the Senators present) and an executive agreement 
wiil stand just as it does now if it conforms to the Constitu- 
tion. It will not, however, be the internal law of any state 
unless that state acts and acts constitutionally. 

Another argument is that the amendment is unnecessary be- 
cause the people can trust the executive department, who 
really do not want to do anything unconstitutional or forfeit 
any of our liberties. 

This is not a debate to be settled by an appraisal of per- 
sonalities. It makes no difference what we think about any 
particular president, any particular secretary of state, any par- 
ticular group of presidential advisors. I would say what I have 
said if George Washington was President, and so would he. 

No man or group of men should ask to retain this absolute 
power. An all-wise, all-powerful, benevolent autocrat who 
would live forever would be the ideal government. That is 
not a bad definition of God himself. It is a bad definition of 
any man who ever lived. . 

On this subject and many others Jefferson is worth hearing. 
He said: “In questions of power, let no more be heard of 
confidence in man but bind him down from mischief by 
chains of the Constitution.” 

No president, no secretary of state, has the time to study 
all the details of all executive agreements or treaties, to detect 
the hidden traps laid by traitors at the conference table, by 
double-talkers who can always find good names for evil things 
and incorporate in documents ambiguities for interpretation 
by complaisant courts. No president can legislate for 48 states 
and take into account 48 varying conditions, constitutions and 
local histories. No president should be allowed to legislate for 
anyone. Legislation should be a deliberative matter; there 
should be debate; there should be hearings; there should be 
publicity; there should be a chance for public opinion, there 
should be votes of representatives of the people. 

A president cannot always be alert. President Roosevelt 
blamed himself for Yalta. Shortly before his death he told Pat 
Hurley, our loyal ambassador to China, that on the last day of 
the Yalta conference, in a state of utter exhaustion, he had 
signed the shameful document. 

“Go ahead,” he told his friend, “ameliorate it or set it aside 
and return to the fundamenta! principles that you have been 
fighting for, because they are mine.” 

Yalta has a lesson for us in this discussion. The damage 
done by a badly conceived treaty would be minimized by the 
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Bricker Amendment which would make it void if it was un- 
constitutional and in any event keep any part of it from be- 
coming internal law until legislation adopted it. 

Now, what are we going to do about it? Edmund Burke 
once said, “When bad men combine, good men must associ- 
ate.” We must find some way of associating ourselves effec- 
tively to make our numbers felt. 

Then, we must understand the peril that we are in. Many 
men of good will do not understand it. They see values in 
international socialism—a world government with Marxism 
its constitution. They see peace and social justice. They think 
that a world government will keep the peace and that socialism 
will work if it spreads all over the world. 

Some of you may want to be just a “little” socialistic. That 
is Fabianism; that is the welfare state. Beware. Someone has 
said: “Fabianism is socialism with intent to commit Com- 
munism.” And it won’t work. England found that she could 
support the welfare state (the cradle to the grave plan) only 
at the expense of the capitalism of the United States or her 
own capitalism and tried to stop short when she found that 
further nationalization would be ruinous. As Max Eastman, an 
ex-socialist, recently said, England’s socialistic dream became 
a nightmare. She learned Adam Smith the hard way and still 
has some lessons to learn. It would be marvelous if we could 
learn from her but we won't. Russia supports her welfare 
state by enslaving her own people, robbing other countries, 
and importing slaves from China. China ‘supports her welfare 
state by murdering 100,000,000 of her people and exiling 
5,000,000 to Siberia. 

Stephen Leacock had it right: Socialism will work only in 
Heaven where they don’t want it or in hell where they have it 
already. 

If I had time I could demonstrate to you by the inexorable 
logic of double entry bookkeeping why the socialist economy 
in its mildest form cannot possibly protect your economic 
security—inflation won't let it. 

But however you may feel about that and however wrong 
I may be about it, I am everlastingly right when I tell you that 
no Measure of peace, security or economic welfare is worth 
the liberty you will pay for it. 

The notion of a world government at this stage in history 
is fantastic. It would be suicidal for us to be in it with only 
6% of the votes. It would not work. After a generation of 
slavery it would fall to pieces like the Roman Empire. I hope 
that we would be the first to rebel with a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence we could copy almost word for word from the old 
one. 

Over the past dozen years this country has negotiated many 
treaties with the criminal gang who have announced their 
intention to rule the world and to root out liberty and religion 
everywhere. No good has come of these treaties. Even when 
our representatives were able and loyal they could get only 
worthless promises while they gave away the last hope of 
liberation for millions of the enslaved people of the world 
and the last hope of life and freedom for other millions. 

What did these tfeaties do to us? What will other treaties do 
in the future? Every syllable of every treaty, every syllable of 
every Executive Agreement is now the internal law of the land 
and of every state. Congress does not have to act, the state 
legislatures do not have to act. The constitutions have been 
overridden, not amended. With treaty power as now in- 
terpreted there is now no place on earth where the individual 
can force his government to respect his rights. 

We need the Bricker Amendment now. I pray it is not too 
late. 


” 
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N ORDER to stay within the time allotted for radio, it 
has been necessary for me to jettison all my jokes and to 
otherwise forego embellishing my prosaic paper. This 

limits my remarks to three ideas that should have a common 
core of interest for the graduating class and their parents, for 
educators, and for the public generally. The first concerns the 
educational implications of the rising tide of students; the 
second concerns the impact of our world position on college 
and university programs; and the third concerns the educa- 
tional impact of a new industrial revolution that labor and 
management call automation. 

Of course I am as convinced as the next man that the roots 
of our educational troubles go deeper than the problems of 
too many students, too little world understanding, and too 
rapid automation. The fundamental crisis of our age, not un- 
like that of other ages, is undoubtedly moral and spiritual in 
character. Without a moral society to recurringly call immoral 
man to account, we cannot long survive as a democratic 
Christian society. Our colleges and universities have no alter- 
native to providing more effective learning opportunities for 
developing moral and social responsibility in the individual. 
We must develop the moral qualities to control automation 
and the atom, and for living with the Russians or our epitaph 
is written: 

A tear for the world, 
A cosmic erratum; 
Started with Adam 
And ended with Atom. 

To preserve and enrich the spiritual values of our civiliza- 
tion does not require any profound changes in the meaning 
and mission of higher education. The abiding functions of 
colleges and universities are four: 

to transmit the cultural heritage, enriched; 

to push back the frontiers of knowledge; 

to draw out the latent talents of youth; and 

to make more evident the ends for which we live. 

Colleges are strong bastions against ignorance and irration- 
ality. They are testaments to man’s perennial struggle to make 
a better world. They are places of higher yearning as well as 
of higher learning. 

Perhaps I have been impelled to present the three pressing 
contemporary problems in education more than I know by the 
fear that my own system of values might prove to be inade- 
quate and uncertain for a discussion of spiritual values. Per- 
haps I fear I might find myself in the predicament of a min- 
ister pictured in a New Yorker cartoon. During the long 
drouth in the East a few years ago devout churchmen every- 
where prayed recurringly for rain. Simultaneously scientists 
seeded the clouds with rain-producing chemicals. The cartoon 
shows two men of the cloth standing before a window with 
rain pouring down outside. One of them is saying to the other, 
“Is it ours or theirs?” 


WHO SHALL GO TO COLLEGE? 


I turn now to a discussion of who shall go to college when 
we have more students than facilities and faculties. 


The University of Nevada at Reno is now experiencing a 
rising tide of students that may inundate its present faculties 
and facilities within five years. Unless definite planning and 
action are begun now, the University will not be able to cope 
with the situation that is sure to develop within ten years. 
Many people honestly do not believe that the University will 
be deluged with students within ten years. Nevertheless, I am 
afraid it will and that these students will be less well prepared 
for college than were the members of this graduating class. 
We can’t water down the quality of elementary and secondary 
education as we are doing with double sessions and sub- 
standard teachers without lowering the scholastic quality of 
students who enter college. College administrators are very 
pessimistic about finding solutions for the problems of staffing, 
programming, financing, and managing this mushrooming en- 
terprise. Nevertheless, 1 am sure that we must build, man, 
and pay for two or three times the size college program we 
now have in this country. The alternative is to lower our 
standard of living and to significantly modify other aspects 
of the American way of life. 

All of the organizations that study our economy are in 
agreement On one point: namely, that it is the consumer who 
creates and sustains all jobs and profits; they also agree that 
the better educated the consumer is the more goods he con- 
sumes. That is why our m_st valuable export to the backward 
countries of the world is education and American “know-how.” 
The same principle applies in the domestic economy. Census 
figures, for example, show that 33 metropolitan areas of 
the country that have the highest level of education averaged 
20 percent more retail sales per person than did 26 com- 
parable metropolitan areas that had the lowest level of edu- 
cation among their adult population. 

It is of course not only good business but sound public 
policy for a state and its communities to provide an adequate 
quantity of education suited to the needs of its citizens. Our 
statesmen from Thomas Jefferson to President Eisenhower 
have held the conviction that the very existence of the Re- 
public depends on an educated and informed electorate. The 
documentation of education as sound public policy is also 
shown by the statistics of the Selective Service System. I am 
sorry there is not time to quote them. 

But even if education did not promote sound public policy 
in a democracy, and even if it did not profit the business 
community, I would still advocate it as ennobling the indi- 
vidual and enabling him to satisfy some of man’s deepest spir- 
itual and cultural yearnings. 

Now if more college education is good for the individual, 
good for business, and good for the country, why do we 
hesitate to provide it? The Reno Evening Gazette and the 
Nevada State Journal summaries of legislation enacted by the 
recent session of the Legislature foreshadow a favorable trend 
in these matters. I am heartened to note the increases in social 
sensitivity indicated by statutes intended to promote the col- 
lective health, education, and welfare of the people of Nevada. 
This spirit is also made manifest by philanthropically inclined 
private citizens, especially by the recent gifts of the Fleisch- 
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mann, Orvis, Travis, and Wilbourn families. These follow a 
commendable precedent set years ago by the Mackays, the 
Clarkes, the Fleischmanns, and others. May their tribe in- 
crease! 

The people of Nevada have many reasons to be proud of 
their State University. But the reasons all of you have for 
being proud of your university do not include why she fails 
to enroll as large a percentage of the State’s high school grad- 
uates as have the colleges of neighboring States. The most re- 
cent figures show that Nevada enrolled in college only 29 
percent of the State’s high school graduates, as compared to 
44 percent in California and 46 percent in Arizona. Fewer 
than 7 percent of the June 1954 high school graduates from 
Humboldt, Elko, Lander, Mineral, Esmeralda, and Lincoln 
counties enrolled last fall at the University of Nevada. To take 
a longer look, in the twenty years between 1930 and 1950 the 
higher education enrollment of 11 Western States increased 
an average of 220 percent. During this period the Nevada 
increase was only 84 percent, which is less than two-fifths the 
average rate of the surrounding eleven States. 

To what should these differences be attributed? Do the 
high school graduates go out of Nevada to college in greater 
numbers than in other States? Is the work done in Nevada 
high schools of such a poor quality that students do not qualify 
for admission to the University of Nevada? If more than the 
normal number of high school graduates go outside the State 
to college, might this be due in part to the lack of a compre- 
hensive program at the University? 

I am sure that I don’t know the answers to any of the ques- 
tions I have asked, except the first one. It is true that 43 per- 
cent of the high school graduates of Nevada who enroll in 
any college attend college outside the State, as compared to a 
national average of 20 percent. Nothing short of a detailed 
study, however, would show how much of this is due to the 
questions I have raised and how much of it is due to other 
causes. Certainly some of it is due to geographical factors 
which the development of the Nevada Southern campus at Las 
Vegas will help to alleviate. 

It is likely that many superior high school graduates do not 
attend college anywhere because the price tag on higher ed- 
ucation is beyond the means of their families. One thing, 
however, is very certain. No one goes outside Nevada to attend 
college because it costs less than attending the University. 
Nevada ranks highest among the 48 States in making college 
and university education essentially free to its youth. I hope 
this commendable practice can be continued. 

This of course does not mean that higher education costs 
less in Nevada than elsewhere. The contrary is true. Nevada 
tries to provide a real university program for 1,500 students. 
Double that number is required for an economical operation. 
The per capita costs are especially high in graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, such as agriculture, home economics, 
engineering, and mines, which together enroll less than two- 
fifths of the regular student body. 

I am glad to see that the State of Nevada is developing a 
more comprehensive higher education program that is better 
suited to the life needs of more of her high school graduates. 
This will provide public and private employers with a depend- 
able source of qualified professional and technical manpower. 
When the competition becomes keener, as it will in each suc- 
ceeding year of the next decade, Nevada cannot continue to 
import her top professional and technical manpower or her 
semi-professional and technical institute type personnel for 
government, business, social welfare, nursing, education and 
many other areas of essential public service. 

I am not suggesting that the University attempt to prepare 
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personnel for all of the State’s college- and university-level 
positions. Her needs in specialized and expensive fields such 
as medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, law, forestry, and 
the like can be met most economically and effectively through 
contractual arrangements with institutions in nearby States. 
The Legislature should authorize the Board of Regents to 
negotiate training contracts through the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education. 

It is of course not feasible to build or sustain a higher ed- 
ucation program of the character I have suggested for 1,500 
students. I am talking about a program for 3,000 students at 
Reno and as many more at Las Vegas, Elko, and Ely. 

The increasing birth rate in Nevada, the great influx of non- 
residents to the State, and the increases in the proportions of 
high school graduates who enter college give reality to my 
proposals. These factors will produce so many high school 
graduates that the University and its branches, like the old 
woman who lived in the shoe, will soon have so many students 
they won’t know what to do. i haven't time for a detailed 
analysis. Suffice it to say that population is increasing in 
Nevada faster than in any other State of the Union. From a 
base of 160,000 in 1950 the Census recorded in 1954 a 
population of 218,000-—an increase of over 36 percent. 
Arizona with 33 percent increase and Florida with 27 percent 
were the only States that approached the Nevada figure. The 
national rate of increase for 1950-1954 averaged only 7 per- 
cent. You may be interested to know that the highest estimate 
of the Census in 1950 for Nevada's population by 1960 was 
215,000. In other words, Nevada's population is growing at 
more than twice the Census estimate, and five times as fast as 
the national average. 


IMPLICATIONS OF OUR WORLD LEADERSHIP POSITION 


This completes my sketchy analysis of the social forces that 
impel Nevada and the nation to provide more and better 
distributed higher education opportunities. Perhaps by now 
most of you have forgotten, at least you hope I have, that I 
also promised to talk about two other complex social forces 
that seem destined to have a profound influence on the 
character and quality of what we teach during the next decade 
and beyond. These were the implications for higher education 
of our position in world affairs, and of our struggle to keep 
up with industrial automation. 

What I have to say on these two topics should be considered 
in a larger cultural framework. We are well along in a cul- 
tural revolution that continues to be sustained by three mass 
social forces: first, an increase in the urbanization of living 
which has accompanied our increasing industrialization; 
second, the rapid extension of democracy in domestic and 
foreign political, economic, and cultural life; and third, the 
new strengths we have acquired in the last hundred years 
through assimilating immigrants of all nations, cultures, and 
languages. The effect of mse forces on American life, from 
an aristocratic viewpoint, often has been less than salutary. 
But whether we like it or not, for better or for worse, the 
colleges and universities of the country are engaged in making 
a new mass culture. It seems destined to differ more from the 
humanistic culture we have promoted since colonial days than 
that culture differed from the barren scholasticism of the 
middle ages. 

With more students in college in 1950 than were in high 
school in 1920, we must admit that the undergraduate college 
program is rapidly becoming a mass media for both liberal 
and vocational education. If college enrollment increases two 
or three fold within the next ten or fifteen years, these in- 
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stitutions will become as much the media of mass education 
as high schools are today. And regardless of whether we de- 
plore or welcome the powerful currents that are pushing us 
in a new direction, we must recognize that, undirected, the 
resulting curriculum may differ too radically from what we 
have known to be pronounced just a horse of another color. 

I, of course, recognize that the zeal of some universities to 
keep one foot in the market place, and to saturate the cur- 
riculum with life’s urgencies, has sometimes resulted in bring- 
ing the market place to the campus, or at least to the establish- 
ment of a downtown branch of the university adjacent to the 
market! I hope the tenor of my remarks will not align me with 
this group. I am a middle-of-the-roader who gets shot at pro- 
fessionally by both the vocationalist and the liberal arts purists 
of academic life. The most I am willing to do is cooperate 
with the inevitable and recognize that a college or university, 
basically, reflects and serves rather than builds the social order. 
! know, as I assume this graduating class does, that going to 
college of itself mo more assures that one is a scholar than 
going to a garage assures that one is a mechanic! 

The question of what constitutes a realistic program for the 
care and feeding of young intellectuals is, to borrow a phrase 
from President Eisenhower, “no pallid argument between two 
slightly differing philosophies.” We have such a hard time 
reconciling our nationalism with our internationalism; recon- 
ciling our humanitarianism with our defense requirements; 
reconciling our democracy and Christianity with our attitudes 
on race, immigration, and 4ariffs; in short, in reconciling what 
we do at Boulder City with what we do at Yucca Flat. 

When the implications of our new position in world leader- 
ship are embedded in the undergraduate curriculum in his- 
tory, geography, economics, ethics, and the rest of our fields 
of study, the college curriculum will indeed be more than a 
horse of another color. We must not continue the care and 
feeding of young intellectuals with the same “pablum,” meth- 
ods, and attitudes that are now too generally used in academic 


circles 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF AUTOMATION 


Lest I wear you out and bore you utterly, I turn now to 
automation, the final topic of this paper. It may be a strange 
word, but it is destined to play an important part in your life. 
First, what is it? Greatly over-simplified it is the use of ma- 
chines to run machines. It is the development and use of 
machines that use tape recordings, electronic circuits, and 
similar devices to inspect the products and correct the mis- 
takes of machines that came with Henry Ford’s mass produc- 
tion revolution. Someone has said that the first industrial re- 
volution began when machines took the place of man’s muscle, 
and that automation began when electronic devices were sub- 
stituted for his nervous system and his mental processes. 

Perhaps you are saying to yourself by now: What has the 
further automation of manufacturing, mining, agriculture, the 
office, and the home to do with the character and quality of 
higher education in Nevada during the next ten or fifteen 
years? After a few illustrations, I want to give you a few 
glimpses of the profound significance automation has for ed- 
ucation in Ovr times. 

There is not time to comment on the effects of this in- 
dustrial revolution on capital and labor and on our way of 
life as consumers; they are fore-shadowed by the current de- 
mands of the United Auto Workers for a guaranteed annual 
wage and by the strikes that may follow if labor-management 
negotiations at the Ford Motor break down. The daily press is 
filled with these consequences. At the moment I must limit 
myself to educational applications. 
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Perhaps the most familiar examples of automation are the 
living room thermostat and the timing device on the kitchen 
stove. The automatic switchboard which enables urban 
dwellers to dial telephone numbers in surrounding cities more 
easily than rural dwellers telephone neighbors through switch- 
board operators is equally well known. These automatic de- 
vices have displaced many routine workers but their net effect 
has been to create more and higher paying jobs than they 
displaced—jobs that affect colleges and universities because 
they require higher education and training. 

Down at Boulder Dam you have had for some years one 
of the best examples of automation. That huge hydro-electric 
establishment, and others like it across the Nation, employ a 
minimum of men and a maxi .um of gadgets. But these men 
are well educated and adequately paid for their “know-how.” 
It would be interesting to know how many of them, if any, 
were educated at the University of Nevada. Next to hydro- 
electric establishments, pipelines and processing plants that 
produce gasoline and its derivatives, chemicals, synthetic fibers, 
and paper are most nearly automated. And in every instance, 
as automation has advanced, the education and training re- 
quired of the workers has increased. 

While making a survey of higher education in California 
last summer, I saw a machine that was so effectively automated 
it made 13 packing crates a minute. All that man had to do 
was supply it a pile of boards and a keg of nails. And it did 
all this without carrying a union card. In Washington last 
week I saw an automatic machine making radio and television 
sets with hundreds fewer parts than are in standard sets. 
This Paul Bunyan of automation was “printing” copper cir- 
cuits on a plastic board at the rate of thousands per day. Under 
the old system it would have required literally thousands of 
human hands to piece together the standard assortment of 
wires, clamps, condensers, and resistors. This Paul Bunyan, 
moreover, with the assistance of two human helpers could as- 
semble a thousand radio sets a day, a task that formerly re- 
quired several hundred workers. 

In Detroit or Cleveland you can see a Paul Bunyan of the 
automobile industry putting a 200-pound engine block 
through 530 cutting, drilling, and shaping operations without 
the block’s being touched by human hands. You can see him 
in a modern utility company calculating meter readings and 
making out your bill. He is also helping to make short cuts 
in business office routines through preparing payrolls, making 
out checks, and recording payments. Finally, this modern Paul 
Bunyan has opened up new vistas for research that must be 
based on intricate calculations. International Business Ma- 
chines and other manufacturers have developed electronic 
computers, sorters, and other devices that “read” instructions 
more accurately than an engineer can read a blueprint. And, 
to return to the point of my reciting these instances, in each 
case the displaced routine workers have been in one way or 
another replaced with higher paid college trained individuals. 

Automation has already speeded up the national decline in 
unskilled jobs. According to U. S. Department of Labor sta- 
tistics, in the last 25 years the total number employed in in- 
dustry has increased almost 50 percent. But during this time 
unskilled jobs have been reduced 50 percent, from 6 to 3 
million jobs. Students of the problem are sure that automation 
will put a heavy demand on industry to upgrade workers who 
have an aptitude for the new and better types of jobs that will 
be available. 

I am sure that those of us in colleges and universities have 
nothing to fear from more automation. It will in time reduce 
the amount of trade and vocational training we now do of a 
semiprofessional and technical nature. And it will increase the 
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education of human beings for human uses. I agree with Pro- 
fessor Norbert Wiener of MIT that automation will leave 
to machines the dreary work they can do better than men and 
will lead to a greater use of man’s ability to think, to analyse, 
to synthesize, to decide, and to act purposefully. 

The new age will require an incredibly large number of 
educated men and women behind the facade of a push-button 
economy. But instead of being machine tenders they will be 
in highly skilled jobs as machine builders, installers, control- 
lers, and repairers. In addition, large numbers of educated 
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individuals wil! be needed in new jobs as designers, chemists, 
engineers, physicists, mathematicians, and logicians. Still other 
large numbers will be needed for new managerial jobs re- 
quiring capacity for effective human relations, ability to apply 
knowledge, skill in logical analysis, the consistent exercise of 
good judgment, and the recurring use of disciplined imagina- 
tion. In other words the age of automation will require more 
and more of the kind of people colleges and universities were 
established to educate. 


The Metropolitan Quandary 
THE “EXPLOSION” OF OUR CITIES 
By C. A. HARRELL, City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Delivered before the Torch Club of Norfolk, Virginia, June 11, 1955 


THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN AREAS 


MMEMORIALLY the metropolis has been the irresistible 
magnet for millicns. Its keynote is “big.” This is a word 
to conjure with in America. 


The big city is where big business is, where big money 
changes hands, where big decisions are made, big reputations 
and big fortunes built. Here only are big art galleries, big 
museums, big universities, big industry, big entertainment, big 
football and big baseball—and some other big features of 
which we are not so proud. 

In the day when a choice had to be made, living in the 
country had equally strong attraction for many more. Then 
came the day, when, let us say, no real choice had to be made. 
One could eat one’s cake and have it, too. Came the motor 
vehicle which put the masses of the people on wheels, and 
paved roads that gave them speed and mobility to rival the 
Magic Carpet. It was the ready-made opportunity to work and 
do business in the city and then really live and sleep in the 
country that did it. The rat-race was on, and the end is not yet. 

This gravitation of hundreds of thousands—and I should 
say millions—of people to the large cities and the territory 
closely surrounding them, is among the many phenomena of 
our age. It is among the major changes of our generation, not 
only destined to affect but already vitally affecting, the way of 
life of an enormous portion of our people in the nation as a 
whole. 

In 1920 the 162 standard metropolitan areas recognized by 
the U. S. Census accounted for about 4614 million people, or 
44% of our total population. By 1950 these areas contained 
about 8514 million or 56% of the total population. Far more 
alarming—and that is the word—is that these metropolitan 
areas, which between 1930 and 1940 accounted for almost 
60% of the total population increase, accounted for fully 80% 
of that increase during the 1940-1950 decade. 

It is safe to say very bluntly that all over the country, 
among civic-minded citizens in our major cities and in the 
territory around them there is a sense of dissatisfaction, to put 
it mildly, with a resultant costly and frustrating disorganiza- 
tion of government on the metropolitan level. There is today 
a rapidly mounting degree of concern over the increasing com- 
plexity and harshness of this condition. 

Accordingly, these citizens everywhere are exploring all 
possible approaches to a more satisfactory organizing, financ- 
ing and functioning of government in our metropolitan areas. 
It is indeed time that the people take a long look at the facts 


in this critical situation and do something. In fact, it is later 
than we think. 

It is my purpose to review briefly the background of this 
situation and to state as clearly as may be, the chief problem 
created by what has been aptly termed the “explosion” of our 
cities. I shall bring to your attention the most recent attempts 
at its solution and perhaps go so far as to indicate, at least by 
implication, what at the moment appears to be the most 
promising method of solution. 


THE LABYRINTH OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


A familiarity on the part of this audience with what has 
been said and with the multiplicity of governmental units 
which now clutter up practically every one of the metropoli- 
tan areas may safely be assumed. This condition is a rather 
normal accompaniment of this “explosion.” But I will cite a 
few examples of this clutter, too, just to raise our collective 
blood pressure a bit. 

In the New York Metropolitan Area there are 300 incor- 
porated places. Pittsburgh has 140, Chicago 120, Philadelphia 
100. 

Let me get nearer home and use my own Cincinnati as an- 
other example—while you ponder your own city and county. 
Cincinnati as a city is well governed by an elective City Coun- 
cil of 9, with an appointive city manager, and its school sys- 
tem is well operated by an elective Board of Education of 7 
members, a total of 16 elective officers. 

Disregarding Cincinnati and considering only the county 
outside it, where there are less than half as many people, we 
find 328 elective city and village officials, 114 elective town- 
ship officials, and 210 elective school board members, a total 
of 652, and in addition 23 officials who must be elected by all 
of Hamilton County, making a grand total of 675—believe it 
or not. 

The Cincinnati Metropolitan Area actually includes also 
two counties across the Ohio River in Kentucky, which is no 
mean complication, but taking only Hamilton County, Ohio, in 
which Cincinnati is located, we find 34 incorporated places, 30 
school districts, 18 townships, and a county government— 
almost 100 separate jurisdictional and taxing districts, not to 
count a number of special districts and agencies. 

Keeping all this governmental duplication, confusion and 
localism in mind, consider the obvious disregard of political 
lines by epidemics which complicate health work, by crime 
which recognizes no boundaries, and by city and suburban 
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users of highways and mass transportation who seldom know 
and care less about this invisible labyrinth of political subdi- 
visions, and we begin to see in outline a problem of formidable 
proportions. 


SUBURBANITIS AND ITs SYMPTOMS 


Whatever the present situation may be in this regard in my 
area and in your own Norfolk Metropolitan Area it is by no 
means unique. At various scales and in various degrees of com- 
plexity, most other metropolitan communities are faced with 
similar situations and problems. The fundamental cause, as is 
well known, is that very tendency of population, business and 
industry, just indicated, to spread with increasing velocity into 
what was once called the “country” around cities. 

Those who leave the city, are, by and large, those who can 
afford it, and retail business not unnaturally shows a similar 
marked inclination to follow these better customers outside 
the city. Industry, being crowded out of the central city or 
permitted by its apathy to depart, finds sites outside where 
land is cheaper and available in larger plots, and where build- 
ing, zoning and other controls are less irritating, or even to all 
intents and purposes non-existent. 

This outward trek is now moving so rapidly and so widely 
that it has been likened to an epidemic of contagious disease 
and has been termed “suburbanitis.” 

In most of our cities the trouble dates from somewhere 
between 1910 and 1920. Up to that time, your city and mine, 
to keep pace with a normal and relatively slow growth, had 
only to expand their boundaries by easy and simple annexa- 
tion. And the territories we annexed had humbly waited and 
worked toward the day when they would be considered 
worthy of annexation to the beloved big city. 

Even the trolley car and the electric interurbans made little 
change in the situation because the subsidiary communities 
they encouraged were far enough from each other and from 
the central city to make the need of common services negligi- 
ble. It was the automobile and the paved highway, which also 
produced the bus, which together opened the environs of cities 
to the masses of people. 

There we have an X-ray picture of this disease we call 
“suburbanitis.” Now let’s see what this virus is doing to all 
of us 

What is most obvious, and seems the most importagt to us 
of the city, is that when a resident moves out of the city to the 
fringe he is lost to the city as a taxpayer and a voter. Insult is 
added to injury when we find that he continues to come to the 
city regularly for work and business, amusements, social and 
religious gatherings, and mental, dental and legal services. He 
continues to do practically everything he does in the central 
city, on what may be called the status of a “freeholder,” except 
sleep. 

Business, and especially industry, where they exist in these 
outlying sections, help swell both city and suburban popula- 
tion. They contribute to the maintenance of the communities 
in which they are located but they do not contribute to the 


~ --taintenance of the central city, the only thing that makes 


sense of their location. The city must provide services not orily 
for its own population but for its suburban neighbors. As 
business and industry move out, the city’s taxable resources 
are diminished. Eventually hemmed in on all sides by secon- 
dary municipalities and deserted as rats leave a sinking ship, 
the central city ultimately will be completely undressed with 
no place to go. The trek to the hinterland is a crucial problem 
indeed for the central city. 

What might be called phase 2 is that “suburbanitis” brings 
special physical pains and other symptoms to the central city, 
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one of the most destructive of which is blight, that deteriora- 
tion from which the older residential sections in most cities 
suffer. 

The most fortunately situated economic groups have long 
displayed the tendency to move into newer and more fashion- 
able sections. And they will continue to move from these 
first stops into still newer sections. Blight is now gnawing at 
wide areas in the mature parts of the cities. The central city 
has thus been compelled to cope with increasing burdens of 
poverty, disease, vice and crime in blighted areas whose tax- 
able wealth constantly decreases in inverse ratio to the cost 
of administering them. 

A third phase of the problem, of equal or even greater im- 
portance, is the lowering of the central city’s capacity for 
successful self-government because of this flight of its natural 
civic leaders. 

As more and more of those capable of informed and in- 
telligent citizen interest and participation in city government 
move outside, qualified candidates who remain become more 
and more reluctant to run for office and operation of the city 
government becomes more difficult. As the administrator of 
a great city, I can testify to the increasing dearth of capable 
candidates, for example, for special committees of citizens to 
consider grave problems. There is an increasing number of 
familiar and dependable figures who when located prove to 
have moved out of the city and rendered themselves ineligible, 
sometimes to their own surprise at the discovery. 

What must be given a higher place in our thought, although 
I set it down as phase four, is that most of the people outside 
the central city must now, by the very nature of our progressive 
American way of life, have the services provided in the cities. 
These include water, sewers, paved streets, street and traffic 
lights, police and fire protection, public health services, recrea- 
tion and park facilities, planning, zoning, building inspection 
and most essentially and urgently of all—schools. Where the 
need for these services is not presently felt because of the rela- 
tively low density of population and perhaps the novelty of 
the new way of life in the country, it is necessary only to wait 
a while. They'll need them and want them. I suspect they put 
up with the lack of them only during the “honeymoon” period. 

Local governments in these secondary cities are not generally 
equipped to provide such services at all, or of the standards to 
which these new residents have become accustomed in the 
city. How to supply them at reasonable and equitably dis- 
tributed cost may seem to be ¢heir problem, but as we shall 
see, it isn’t really theirs alone. 

It is a truism that no city or community can live and pro- 
vide modern services economically on the taxes from purely 
residential property. We have found that out for long years 
in every city. This is the stone wall they are up against. The 
taxes of business and industry are always necessary. 

There is really no division of these phases of the problem 
between the City and the units outside. There is an inescapable 
community of interest between those within and those with- 
out. 

THE ECONOMIC METROPOLIS 


This leads us to one basic fact—recognition of which by the 
people of the entire metropolitan area is essential to any 
genuine solution of their metropolitan problem. It is, that 
there is a real or Greater Metropolis to which they all be- 
long, quite distinct from any of the numerous cities, villages, 
townships and school districts, or even counties and states, 
between which the territory is divided. This real metropolis 
is the result of strong, long-time economic forces and social 
influences with which the accidents of political boundaries 
have little or nothing to do. 
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In their daily contacts, the inhabitants of any metropolitan 
area, regardless of municipal, township, county, state or even 
national lines, are bound together into a single overall com- 
munity through such cohesive factors as industry, public 
utilities, social and cultural institutions, an interdependent 
system of transport and communications, the newspapers, 
radio, television, telephone and postal service. 

Every inhabitant of the whole area, except those few living 
on Federal Social Security or on investments in out-of-town 
securities, derives his living directly or indirectly from the 
business and industry of the real metropolis. Neither the 
magnate in his exclusive suburb nor the clerk or worker in his 
bungalow can escape the implications of this fact. And the 
responsibilities of business and industry, wherever they locate 
in the area, inescapably relate to the whole economic commu- 
nity or, as I call it, the real metropolis. 

Those who do not bear in mind, in thinkiag about this 
problem, that the municipal metropolis or central city is by 
far the most important of the many political units involved, 
or any combination of them, are ridiculously unrealistic. Its 
effectiveness as a municipal government is vital to the well- 
being of the whole metropolitan area. Its position as the cen- 
tral city imposes on it great obligations of which it cannot 
divest itself, and one of the perplexing aspects of the metro- 
politan problem is how to enable it with justice to its own 
taxpayers, to meet these obligations. 

In these areas the government as a whole, since it is not 
unified, is heavily taxed in dealing with the problems and 
functions that in smaller communities are not present, or are 
easily solved. In view of the relative rigidity of the political 
and administrative areas involved, the very necessity for co- 
Operation among, and integration of, the separate units has led 
to an increasing demand for greater freedom to deal adequately 
with the task of planning the physical structure and the func- 
tional co-ordination of the government constituting the region. 

Unless an overall organization empowered to handle area- 
wide problems can be created which will include the political 
city and its secondary industrial and residential colonies, the 
economic and social base upon which rest the welfare of both 
those who remain in the city and those who try to escape from 
it, will eventually disintegrate. 

No community in a democratic society can long remain a 
sound functioning organism if those who gain the greatest 
benefits from it escape from most of the obligations, and if 
those who get the least returns in the necessities and ameni- 
ties of life must carry the burdens of civic responsibility and 
taxation. If orderly development and a higher level of life for 
all the people is our American goal, some way must be found 
to secure to them the capacity to act collectively as a political 
unit. The present system whereby numerous municipal cor- 
porations, some wealthy and some poor, live together side by 
side, is the outcropping of a development that is not American 
in spirit—whatever else it may be. 

All of this will seem so obvious as to call for no proof. 
However, the fact itself, or its significance, is denied by the 
violent controversies that continue to rage over such issues as 
annexation, incorporation, water supply, school district con- 
solidation—all of which are only phases of this larger prob- 
lem. The heat sometimes aroused in these campaigns would 
detonate an A-bomb. 

The people of the central city have been equally guilty in 
this respect with the citizens of the outside communities. 
There must be, within and without the central city, what we 
shall ca!l metropolitan-mindedness, a willingness to look at the 
problem from the viewpoint of the whole area. Otherwise 
there can only be continued conflict, bitterness and frustra- 
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tion. That is why I emphasize this real or greater metropolis 
as an entity to which popular loyalty must attach and the 
promotion of whose interests should be the aim of all. 

It is this metropolitan-mindédness which must be sold to 
all the people before we have begun to get on the right track, 
I believe. Capitalization of this already partially established 
concept is the key. 


THE MISSING LINK IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Our perplexity is caused by the wholly incredible but dis- 
tinctive attribute of the metropolitan areas that notwithstand- 
ing their size and importance they have no semblance of in- 
tegrated government for handling problems on which depend 
the welfare and interests of the people of the entire area. 

The lack of a form of local government adapted to these 
large concentrations of population, of economic and social 
activities and requirements brought into being and stimulated 
by great technological advances in almost every field but local 
government—has resulted in a governmental jumble, or I 
might even say jungle. 

This jungle consists in each metropolitan area of a growing 
number of suburbs and secondary cities, towns and other local 
units and in many cases also a maze of overlapping special 
authorities. All of this we have already noted. In brief, the 
decentralized governmental structure of metropolitan areas 
has failed to keep pace with the economic and technical facts 
of life. 

Or to be even more brief and much more accurate, no form 
of metropolitan government actually exists. For all of its dire 
necessity, such a form of government is the “missing link” in 
our governmental framework. While we have always had rea- 
sonably satisfactory forms of government for our Cities, our 
townships, our counties and our states, we are now faced with 
a new complex of people and activities for which we have 
never made this provision. 

This new entity which we call the metropolitan area hangs 
over the scene like a shadow or a ghost. It is as yet a disem- 
bodied spirit. We have created what we now know as the 
metropolitan area—an entity with a metropolis at its heart, 
but which we have as yet no way to govern as such, no way to 
finance as such, and no way to plan for as such. Small wouder 
that we stand before it aghast! 

I may have devoted too much of ovr all-too-brief time to 
this background in which I have tried to pull together the 
strands of this problem and to convince you, I hope, of the 
urgency, the necessity, the inevitability and the seriousness of 
the situation with which we are all confronted. 

Granted that I have succeeded in even a small measure, we 
should be in a really deadly mood to consider the possible 
solution which seems to have sprung from the best minds at 
grips with the problem and which now engages them to the 
practical exclusion of all others. 


THE IMPOTENCE OF THE NOSTRUMS 


But before we open up any newer ground we should take a 
brief look at the remedies which have been tried or proposed 
for this disease called “suburbanitis,” which have failed to 
solve the problem wholly or permanently and which are 
rapidly being discarded so far as any new ventures are con- 
cerned. 

These have included annexation, city-county consolidation, 
special metropolitan districts or authorities, functional con- 
solidation, and a number of others under various labels. In re- 
cent years of greatest change, most of these older approaches 
to the need for city growth may be said to have gradually 
petered out. 
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It is true that annexation is still a popular method of at- 
tempting to solve the problems of the metropolitan areas. The 
year 1954 was the third consecutive annual period in which 
the number of cities making annexations exceeded 400, al- 
though 1954 wth 410 was 24 less than 1953. The figure in 
1952 was 402. Only 5 central cities of metropolitan areas 
made rather large annexations in 1954. 

Large numbers of small annexations are not usually reflec- 
tive of the desires of the city. In most cases this condition 
demonstrates the frequency of difficult, tortuous annexation 
legal processes. Grave doubt also remains that, considering 
the U. S. as a whole, annexation can solve the problem in its 
metropolitan aspects. 

Mergers are increasingly rare. Such devices as city-county 
consolidation, once eagerly grasped as the answer for overlap- 
ping jurisdictions and service duplications, no longer secure 
approval at the polls. 

This stalemate led, a few years back, to increasing interest 
in so-called co-operative arrangements for providing metro- 
politan services county-wide. These involved a makeshift net- 
work of contractual obligations, special authorities and special 
districts. 

These placebos, tasting less bitter than annexation, merger, 
or consolidation, have often enough failed of adoption, or 
were rendered impotent in the process of securing popular 
approval. And at best they solved nothing permanently. 

Meanwhile, the need for metropolitan government becomes 
increasingly acute and, in the view of many, the possibility of 
achieving it becomes even more remote. I do not share that 
feeling. The darkest hour precedes the dawn. There are on the 
horizon many signs of a rising sun of hope. 


METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 


As a practical matter, as I see it, there is one and only one 
alternative to expansion of the central city as a means of pro- 
viding a genuine solution. When I say alternative I have my 
fingers crossed, because it is said on the shaky assumption that 
if the central city finally annexed the entire region around, the 
metropolitan problem would be eliminated. In the present 
condition and attitude of the people outside the big city, such 
an outcome seems remote in any event. 

So what remains? I see the concentration in a newly-created 
central metropolitan government of those functions which for 
financial or other reasons cannot be performed so satisfactorily 
by a multitude of municipal and other subsidiary units, while 
leaving to each of the component units its identity and sub- 
stantial local autonomy. 

As a positive sidelight, let me say that this plan also bears 
a close analogy to our Federal system under which power is 
distributed between the Government at Washington and the 
States—a svitem the success of which has never been ap- 
proached. 

A somewhat similar plan for Greater Berlin was in opera- 
tion for some time but it disappeared under the heels of Nazi- 
ism followed by the weight of joint military occupation. New 
York has five of what they call “boroughs” but, as you know, 
these are little more than administrative divisions of the city 
government. 

A genuine attempt was made in 1938 to set up a regime of 
this general type for Pittsburgh and the 121 other local units 
at that time in Allegheny County. The plan carried in the 
county as a whole, in Pittsburgh, in the county outside it, and 
in about two-thirds of the 122 municipal units, 
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in a majority of the units. It got 2/3 in only 50 out of the 
needed 62 units. 

Similar plans have been projected in the past—and I say “in 
the past” advisedly—for Boston, St. Louis, Toledo, and other 
areas without favorable results to date. 

Regardless of the reasons for many failures, who is to say— 
in these rapidly changing times and the deepening seriousness 
of the problem—that such a plan would be defeated today? 

We are all aware. that in many issues referrable to the 
people, such as referendum bonds, charter and constitutional 
amendments, and the like, a proposal defeated time and time 
has often ultimately triumphed if right were on its side. The 
people cannot be fooled forever. 

Toronto in Canada has recently put into actual effect a plan 
of metropolitan government of which we shall speak. Miami, 
after several attempts, now has before it a plan along the 
same lines of which we shall also speak shortly. 

Metropolitan government, represented in a general way by 
the Toronto accomplishment and the Miami proposal, may 
have a better chance of approval today than at any time here- 
tofore and I firmly believe that it has. 

THE MUNICIPALITY OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO 

Toronto is the one metropolitan area in North America 
which has really secured action. A form of metropolitan gov- 
ernment is now established there, the culmination of efforts 
over many years and of three solid years of discussion, hearings 
and studies. Only time can tell how successful it is to ' 

Toronto's answer to problems similar to our own is a sys- 
tem whereby the 13 municipalities in Greater Toresto (the 
city of Toronto and 12 others) combined through a new 
metropolitan government to provide services of a metropoli- 
tan nature and essential to the whole area. At the same time the 
federation, as they term it, permits each of the 13 constituent 
municipalities to preserve its identity and to administer those 
services which are declared local in nature. 

This new metropolitan corporation is a municipality with 
all the usual powers of a municipal corporation, together with 
certain special powers conferred by the Metropolitan Toronto 
Act which created it. This type of government, as I have said, 
is abs@lutely unique in North America. 

It is governed by a Metropolitan Council of 24 members— 
12 frm the city and 12 from the suburban municipalities. 
Each jof the members is an elected official of his own bailiwick. 

The new metropolitan government is responsible for per- 
formjance of the following functions and services most of 
which we would consider metropolitan: assessment of taxes; 
watgr supply as to waterworks and mains; sewerage as to 
trurjk sewers and disposal plants; arterial roads; mass transit; 

rdination and financing of education; administering of 
jusjice including courts and jail; housing; planning on the 
me-ropolitan level; metropolitan parks; and the financing of 


Speaking in general, each of the component municipalities 
c¢ntinues to handle an indicated portion of these services, and 
s#me others, on a local basis. 

! The proceedings officially were initiated by application of 

ne city of Toronto for an order directing the amalgamation 
bf the whole 13 municipalities into one. In Canada, such an 
brder, after proper hearing, can be issued by the Ontario 
{Municipal Board. 

| The hearing was characterized by righteous and indignant 
defense of their local autonomy by 11 of the 12 suburban 


| cities. The opposition was so vitriolic that the Ontario Muni- 
cipal Board backed away from it and concluded that it was 
not advisable, even though they had the power, arbitrarily to 


It was tripped up and failed of adoption because the Penn- 
sylvania constitution required that it receive a 2/3 majority 
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force the eleven into an amalgamated municipality to which 
they were so violently opposed. On the other hand, the Board 
recognized that the dangers inherent in the existing situation 
required early and effective action. It recommended as a com- 
promise that the Province of Ontario pass legislation to estab- 
lish a metropolitan system of municipal government, over the 
whole area. This legislation was passed. 

Some of the circumstances were these: Several of the cities 
outside Toronto were in dire financial straits. Some of them 
could no longer raise any funds for schools or other badly 
needed facilities. They could not sell their bonds even at ex- 
tremely high interest rates. Some of them were stymied in their 
progress by lack or inadequacy of water supply or some other 
vital service. 

To keep the record straight, I must mention that in bring- 
ing about acceptance of such a metropolitan government, the 
Province of Ontario made a 50% contribution to the mainte- 
nance and construction of roads. This was something new in 
Canada and so far as the maintenance is concerned, something 
new here. They also made an unconditional annual grant of 
$4 per capita of the population (about five million dollars) to 
assist the Metropolitan Corporation in providing the metro- 
politan services deemed necessary, and paid the costs of organ- 
ization of the new government in the amount of $300,000. 

By the way, the dilemma in which so many of these sub- 
sidiary Canadian cities found themselves foreshadows similar 
trouble eventually—if not already—for many of our own 
satellite cities in this country, especially those organized largely 
or wholly as residential or “bedroom” communities. I have 
no doubt we may see the day when these smaller cities, as a 
class, may come to the metropolis begging for admission. 

Are we going to wait until the Toronto difficulty is dup- 
licated here? Personally I hope for a solution before that day 
arrives, and one based on those high ideals of democracy which 
exist in our country. 

But how is this Toronto project working out? I want to read 
to you the latest official pronouncement I have seen. It was 
made on April 26, 1955, after firm establishment of the project 
was in its second year. 

I quote Mr. Frederick G. Gardiner, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, which is the 
lately-created area-wide government. If those who took over 
the heavy load are still cheerful, probably the rescued com- 
ponent units should be. He said: 

“The progress which the Metropolitan Corporation ac- 
complished during 1954 and which is continuing during 
1955 leaves no room for any sound contention that a metro- 
politan form of government was not needed in this area. It 
has now been demonstrated that the Metropolitan Corpora- 
tion can provide the metropolitan services which were so 
badly needed and which could not be provided under the 
previous political system of thirteen locally autonomous 
municipalities.” 

That is a very significant statement. I understand that other 
Canadian metropolitan areas are setting machinery in motion 
to improve their own situations in a similar manner. A plan 
based on that of Toronto has already been recommended for 
the metropolitan area of Montreal by its “Commission for the 
Study of the Metropolitan Problems of Montreal.” 

Now we turn to the latest proposal of which I have notice, 
in the United States. 


THE LATEST MIAMI PROPOSAL 


A characteristic of metropolitan proposals in recent years is 
that, evidently because no one has any hope of their being 
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adopted, the traditional remedies have been quickly dismissed 
as offering no solution to pressing problems. 

Any solution involving fundamental political re-arrange- 
ment usually has been passed over and an effort made to work 
out some sort of compromise solution based on administrative 
arrangements requiring a minimum of new legislation and 
avoiding, if possible, resort to the polls. 

The result has been an increasingly complex governmental 
structure and pattern of service arrangements which confuse 
the citizen more than ever, retain local autonomy only in 
name, and separate the individual further and further from 
participation in and control over local government affairs. 

In other words, advocates of metropolitan government have 
often avoided meeting head-on the fundamental obstacles to 
really satisfactory local government reorganization. Among 
these road-blocks are outmoded constitutional provisions and 
vast arrays of pre-existing legislation passed as expedient 
solutions to problems of the moment. 

This is one of the pitfalls which the latest proposal in Miami 
undertakes to by-pass by facing the facts, as we shall see. The 
report holds out little hope of meeting the problems by tem- 
porizing with constitutional and legislative impediments. 

Unless real effort is made to get at the basic legal and struc- 
tural problems that distort and complicate the government 
picture, the report asserts without qualification that those who 
attempt to tinker with the problems of the metropolian areas 
will continue to face defeat and frustration. 

The problem of government in Metropolitan Miami has 
been the subject of increasing concern there, particularly in 
the past ten years. Metropolitan Miami, as you know, includes 
all of Dade County, now interspersed with numerous incor- 
porated municipalities and with some unincorporated terri- 
tory remaining. 

In 1945, 1947 and 1953 city-county consolidation proposals 
were put forth and well-supported efforts exerted toward their 
adoption. 

The 1953 proposal would have abolished the City of Miami 
entirely and assigned its functions to the Dade County govern- 
ment. This required approval by the voters of the city. Interest 
in the election ran high, bringing a record number of voters to 
the polls—but the proposal failed by 980 votes out of 54,292. 

None of these former proposals, we are told, resulted from 
any real survey of existing governments to discover any in- 
adequacies in their pattern and functioning. The approach was 
therefore narrow and is now admitted to have had some rather 
glaring deficiencies. Perhaps these earlier proposals deserved 
defeat. The American people can be depended upon to see 
a hole in a grindstone, as the old saying goes. 

But they seem to have accomplished one very vital thing— 
they served to awaken officials to the fact that there was a 
metropolitan problem and the interest displayed was ample 
evidence that the citizens of Metropolitan Miami were deter- 
mined that it be resolved. I call that substantial progress. 

The heavy vote and the narrow squeak for life of the City 
of Miami in 1953 did it. Immediately following that election, 
the Miami City Commission created the Metropolitan Miami 
Municipal Board and directed it to seek, draft and publish a 
plan of government improvement and necessary implementing 
legislation. 

The Board consists of 21 members, 11 named by the City 
Commission in the orginal resolution, one appointed by the 
Board of Public Instruction, 8 named by the Dade County 
League of Municipalities to represent all cities in Dade 
County, and a member of the County Commissioners. 

It is important to repeat that it seems clear that there is 
both a need and a will to have a truly metropolitan govern- 
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ment in the urban region within Dade County, now generally 
referred to as Metropolitan Miami. 

This conclusion seems to have ample justification in the 
numerous efforts made there to create such a government and 
the increasing public support such efforts have received. That 
is to me the indispensable ingredient in any solution and repre- 
sents steps through which the rest of us still must go. 

The crucial problem there has been securing within che 
region itself reasonable agreement as to what form the gov- 
ernment should take, what was to be done with the existing 
jurisdictional units and how functions should be allocated 
among such local government entities as would emerge in any 
reorganization pattern. There is nothing startling about that. 
It will occur everywhere. 

It was to resolve these problems that Public Administration 
Service was employed. After eight months of labor it brought 
in its report at the beginning of this year. The report is hand- 
somely printed, a book of 196 pages, 8 x 1014 inches, so you 
can readily understand the impossibility of doing it justice 
here. 

The report was bazed on an accepted conclusion that few 
people who see our cities bursting and our population in- 
creasing will deny the ultimate necessity of some form of gov- 
ernment capable of meeting the needs of an entire metro- 
politan community. 

It gives full force and effect, however, to the piradoxical 
truth that this awareness rarely leads to a political willingness 
to act. Questions of method, form, assignment of functions, 
financing, local self-interest, and I may add, plain cussedness, 
all have provided obstacles in the path of effective action. 
Often legal problems created by state constitutions and legis- 
lation were considered difficult to overcome anc, as 1 have 
stated, were dodged by circuitous procedures. 

No plan of government for a modern metropolitan com- 
munity will prove satisfactory to all those affected by it. The 
same can be said of even the simplest public improvement, yet 
public improvements do proceed because we believe in major- 
ity government. But any plan worthy of presentation and any 
hope of adoption must offer tangible benefits to a very con- 
siderable number of people. It must be generally acceptable 
throughout the metropolitan area. 

If a change in the state constitution is involved, the plan 
must at least make sense to many whose only connection with 
it is their vote. It ...°t certainly have some appeal to those 
with similar problems in other areas in the state. 

This is the kind of a plan Public Administration Service 
prepared and which has been presented to Miami. 

There is time for us here only to note the final conclusions 
of the Miami Report, which I believe have set a new high and 
an overall pattern toward which we may direct our thinking. 
The details, as we agree, must be worked out to fit local condi- 
tions in each specific area but the Miami Plan appears to 
present a sound and logical framework within which this can 
be done. It is without doubt our nearest approach to date to 
a model plan for United States areas. 

Coming as it does at a favorable time in Miami's great need, 
it is at least a tremendous stride toward a satisfactory solution 
and one which will be watched here with even greater interest 
than the Toronto Plan. 

Eight steps are recommended for Miami and each one of 
them can be translated into a guide for local consideration in 
all our metropolitan areas. 

First, it calls for creation of a new area-wide unit of gov- 
ernment which might be called the Municipality of Metro- 
politan Miami, with jurisdiction throughout the territory of 
Dade County. Such government is vested with authority and 
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responsibility for carrying out those functions best performed 
on a regional basis, no matter who now performs them. This 
is the foundation on which the Plan is built. 

Second, all of the existing municipal governments are to be 
retained with responsibility for conduct of those functions 
essentially ldcal in character. 

Third, urbanized areas in the county not now incorporated 
will be encouraged to annex to such existing municipal unit 
as is dictated by geography and which is able to furnish the 
local services desired. Failing that, they are to seek incorpora- 
tion to furnish such services. 

Fourth, in the interim, the metropolitan government will 
provide purely local services for unincorporated areas on the 
basis of service charges. 

Fifth, the new metropolitan government will be an elective 
legislative body chosen at large from representative districts 
of comparable popuiation, plus representatives selected by the 
voters of local municipal units having 8% or more of the pop- 
ulation of the metropolitan area. Thus both the general public 
and the cities of suitable status will be represented in the over- 
all metropolitan government. 

Sixth, the functions, duties and rights of the existing 
county government will be transferred to the new metropoli- 
tan government. 

Seventh, the basic pattern of the metropolitan government 
and its authority, responsibilities and duties will be set forth 
in a charter to be adopted by all the voters of the present Dade 
County. 

Eighth, the constitution of Florida is to be amended to pro- 
vide for this reorganization of local self-government in Dade 
County. 

The similarity of this plan, in principle, to the Toronto 
Plan is revealing and obvious. 

The Dade County delegation to the Florida Legislature has 
introduced a constitutional amendment giving the County 
sufficient home rule to draft and adopt a charter for a metro- 
politan government. This will be submitted to the voters of 
the state. 

A charter for the new government is being prepared so 
that the voters in Dade County will have a specific framework 
of local government on which to vote as well as a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting them to adopt it. 

It must be said to the eternal credit of our Florida friends 
that they are and have been working actively on the problem, 
not just talking about it. 

For the rest of us, we must arrive at an equally realistic plan, 
one in which we can have a maximum of faith, present it to 
our people and then undertake to sell it to them generally. This 
we have not done. 

Until we have begun this process, however lengthy and 
beset with roadblocks, we cannot truly be said to have tackled 
our problem. The solution belongs to those who work for it. 


WHAT Is CINCINNATI DOING? 


A fair question addressed to me at this point would be, 
“What are you doing about this in Cincinnati?” 

Cincinnati has always relied heavily upon annexation for 
any actual expansion of its territory. This enabled the city, 
like others, to keep pace with outward movement of popula- 
tion until the advent of the automobile and che paved high- 
way. In the past 40 years we have annexed a little over six 
square miles. 

At this rate it would require centuries to make any sub- 
stantial inroads on the rapidly growing fringe areas, now more 
complicated than ever by a rash of incorporations. In 1946 a 
rather extensive annexation campaign, at least extensive in its 
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effort, was begun and is continuing. It has brought in less 
than three square miles and not a single incorporated muni- 
cipality in the past ninc years. 

As long as Cincinnati can annex only residential property 
its own internal financial situation will not be improved by 
annexation although we are continuing our efforts due to our 
need for residential and industrial sites and other considera- 
tions. It has been felt it would be foolish for us deliberately 
to stop growing merely because of a prospect of some accept- 
able metropolitan plan. 

Incorporation as a means of dealing with their needs has 
been used with considerable freedom in the county outside 
the city limits. This activity is increasing. Many of the in- 
corporations are very small. Some have grown very little; 
others have boomed. There are now 34 such incorporations. 

There has been extension of our water supply and sewage 
purification to the county areas. We have been building trunk 
sewers in co-operation with the county on a 50-50 basis. 
Assessment and tax collection are handled by the county, and 
there are a number of what we may call functional consolida- 
tions. 

Last year we had an earned income tax of 1% on the in- 
comes of residents of the city, and incomes of non-residents 
earned in the city and on the portion of the net profits of 
businesses and professions attributable to the city. This tax 
was effective for seven months only, April to October inclu- 
sive. This year we have the same tax for 9 months, March to 
November, inclusive. 

These taxes were imposed to make up a budgetary deficit 
in both years. 

Cincinnati is now studying a long-range method of city 
financing which may be a combination of a charter amend- 
ment and a permanent income tax. It is believed by many that 
a permanent income tax might tip the scales toward annexa- 
tion on the practical proposition that if those living outside 
the city must pay the tax they might as well join the city and 
get the benefit of its services. 

This is not by any means the whole Cincinnati story but 
we, like you, are looking to the future. We may have a positive 
approach to our metropolitan problem in the formation of a 
Committee on Metropolitan Area Problems in Cincinnati and 
the County some time ago. 

It is a very strong Committee, made up of 52 members dis- 
tributed widely over the County. Its most striking character- 
istic is its heavy representation of important business and in- 
dustrial leaders. It has an abundance of influence in the com- 
munity and is carrying on an elaborate program of research. 
In its first public appearance—a meeting with the mayors of 
the cities and villages in the entire county—it indicated that 
it will not urge annexation to Cincinnati. It is believed there 
is no alternative except some type of metropolitan plan. The 
opportunity of offering to the people of the Cincinnati Metro- 
politan Area a solution of their problems is looked upon as a 
stirring challenge to the public spirit, ‘the metropolitan-mind- 
edness, and the courage of this Committee, and we eagerly 
await its report. 


OurR Most VITAL GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEM 


It has repeatedly been said by authorities in this field and 
it is my own judgment at this time, that some kind of re- 
ordering of the structure and improvement in the quality of 
local government in these metropolitan areas is probably the 
most important governmental problem we face in the United 
States. I recognize it as a most difficult task but I am by no 
means ready to call it hopeless, notwithstanding the apparent 
frustration which appears on every hand. 
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The task certainly is a challenge to the professions in the 
field, such as political scientists, sociologists, and public ad- 
ministrators. But it is more than that. It is a challenge also to 
all civic organizations and citizens, like yourselves, interested 
in the perpetuation of good government. The metropolitan 
problem is not exclusively that of any one group, and, of 
course, its final solution rests in the hands of the people. 

A way must be found that is so logical, so just, so appealing 
that it will find almost universal favor. Impossible? I think 
not. A system of government was adopted in this country at 
its beginning and with necessary amendments and changes 
from time to time as dictated by conditions, that system of 
government has been satisfactory to our citizens. Further 
amendments or additions to that system will be accepted if 
they deserve acceptance. 

All the people within this and every metropolitan area must 
face the facts now and solve their mutual problems before 
there are more units of government, more public officials, 
more overhead, more duplication, more waste, and a heavier 
drain on John Q. Public—you and me. 

If all of us could concentrate our thinking on some one 
most promising method as a nucleus we might make the much- 
needed discovery. It looks to me now as if the plans of Toronto 
and Miami represent favorable points of departure. Much of 
our thinking across the country now seems to be verging in 
that direction. The Committee which gave birth to the Miami 
Plan and our Cincinnati Committee may be the proper way 
to start. 

And then, if a cure for the “suburbanitis” from which we 
are now suffering is to be found and applied before irreparable 
damage is done, thousands of citizens in every metropolitan 
area must be alerted to listen eagerly to every suggestion and 
scrutinize every proposal. They must be imbued with a sense 
of metropolitan-mindedness. This may be a difficult and time- 
consuming process in itself, but 7 can be done as illustrated 
by the announcement from Miami. The sooner it is begun, in 
an organized fashion, the sooner it will be accomplished. 

Then, when the right plan is presented to the people, they 
will recognize it and approve it. An informed citizenry has 
always solved its governmental problems and they can and 
will do it again. 
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